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Correspondence 





Phenomenon of Man 


Epiror: The discussion of The Phenom- 
enon of Man (4/30) by Francois Russo, 
S.J.. should help anyone to understand 
Fr. Teilhard de Chardin’s book. Of itself, 
the original work might cause uneasiness 
by its emphasis on evolution. In fact, how- 
ever, it can also cause one to reach out 
to God with the simplicity and directness 
ot the proverbial Breton peasant. Fr. Russo 
has done a great service by providing us 
with this intelligent explanation and evalu- 
ation of a significant book. 

(Miss) D. C. LEAvVEY 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Eprror: In the limited space at his dis- 
posal, Fr. Russo has done a better job of 
introducing us to the thought of The Phe- 
nomenon of Man than did Sir Julian Hux- 
ley in his introduction to the English 
translation of that work. I was unable, 
however, to find Fr. Teilhard’s synthesis 
as finished a product as Fr. Russo did. One 
hesitates to attribute any definitiveness to 
a book written in the poetical and meta- 
phorical language used by Fr. Teilhard. 
ArtTHurR A. CALEK 


Riverside, Ill. 


Eprror: Fr. Russo’s appreciative essay 
should help not only in our understanding 
of what Fr. Teilhard is doing for us in 
his synthesis, but also in renewing our 
admiration for the pre-Socratics. The theory 
that adaptation in nature is due to a direct- 
ing mind is not new, as a reading of 
Anaxagoras (ca. 500 B.C.) will remind us. 
But, as Fr. Russo remarks of this epochal 
work, Fr. Teilhard’s teaching that “thought 
has part with evolution” indeed “opens 
great windows to faith.” 

M. W. Hess 


Athens, Ohio 


Fair Salary 


Eprror: As one who has been active in the 
American Association of University Profes- 
sors for some years, I was delighted to see 
your Comment (4/23, p. 92) on the asso- 
ciation’s rating of faculty salaries. I fear, 
however, some misunderstanding may re- 
sult from your statement. For this reason 
I wish to clarify one point. 

The complete report given at the associa- 
tion’s Detroit meeting will be published in 
the AAUP Bulletin this summer. Accord- 
ing to it, three Catholic institutions had a 
rating of C for minimum salary scales for 
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the academic year 1959-60. They were St. 
Mary’s College of California, St. Joseph’s 
College, Rensselaer, Ind., and the Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame. Manhattan College 
was the only Catholic school to have an 
average salary scale rated C. 

The surprising thing, in my judgment, 
is not the scarcity of Catholic schools with 
a C rating, but the meager response they 
gave to the survey. Out of 29 institutions 
approached, 18 did not reply and two 
others did not authorize publication of 
their report. 

You have done a great service by calling 
attention to the AAUP Survey. 

Paut A. MONTAVON 
Department of Economics 
University of Notre Dame 
Notre Dame, Ind. 


Fitting Patron? 


Eprror: I think you can understand a 
Dominican’s disappointment over the pro- 
posal made by Msgr. Alfred F. Horrigan 
in “Patron of Intellectual Life” (5/7). 
Dominicans have come to look upon this 
title as the unique glory of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. Yet, that the distinguished presi- 
dent of Bellarmine College, writing in 
AmeERriIcaA, should claim this title for Robert 
Bellarmine, a great Jesuit saint and doctor 
of the Church, is readily understandable. 

Putting aside, however, praiseworthy 
pride, might not Msgr. Horrigan’s proposal 
be subject to legitimate dissent? He argues 
that the Church seems implicitly to favor 
St. Robert as the special patron of intel- 
lectual movements in our time. I suggest, 
however, that the Church has more than 
implicitly urged St. Thomas as the special 
patron of all intellectual life in all times 
and places. Surely Leo XIII’s designation 
of him as the patron of all Catholic schools 
demonstrates this. Certainly our schools are 
to be considered as the centers of Catholic 
intellectual life. 

Justin CunNINGHAM, O.P. 

Dominican House of Studies 
Washington, D.C. 


Sign of Progress 


Eprtor: In reply to Donald MacDonald’s 
question “What has been done to remedy 
the situation Monsignor Ellis described in 
1955?” (4/30, p. 191), at least one sta- 
tistical fact, tangible if not all-conclusive, 
can be submitted. In the spring of 1955 the 
Woodrow Wilson Foundation awarded 162 
fellowships; five, or about 3 per cent to stu- 


dents in Catholic colleges. In the spring of 
1960, the Woodrow Wilson Foundation, 
now Ford-supported, awarded 1171 fellow- 
ships; 95, or about 8 per cent to students in 
Catholic colleges. 
SIsTER MARGARET, S.N.D. 
President 


Trinity College 
Washington, D. C. 


Kind Words 


Epiror: I wish to become an AMERICA 
Associate because I approve of the work 
you are doing and the spirit in which you 
do it. 

Francis C, YANNI, D.D.S. 
Hollister, Calif. 


Eprror: I find that your Review is ideal 
as a source of background information on 
fields that a military person doesn’t have 
the opportunity to enter. Being a heavy 
reader, I find your book-review section 
comprehensive and most helpful as a guide 
in my reading. While I frequently disagree 
with your military analyst, that’s a small 
inconvenience to pay for what I get from 
the rest of your pages. It is evident that 
you exercise a wholesome influence by 
instructing as well as informing. 

Joun F. MuLLANEY 

Lieut. Col., U.S.A.F. 
New York, N. Y. 


Help for the Exceptional 


Eprror: Dorothy Abernethy’s thoughts 
on “Catechizing the Exceptional Ones” 
(4/30) had special meaning for me. In- 
carnate Word College prepares teachers, 
under a special program, for the education 
of the mentally retarded and _ physically 
handicapped. In connection with this pro- 
gram we have facilities for the education 
of about twenty-five children suffering 
from brain injuries. In addition, Catholic 
nurses of the Archdiocese of San Antonio, 
under the direction of Fr. Peter O’Calla- 
han, offer volunteer religious instruction 
for mentally retarded youngsters in public 
schools. 

It has been my privilege to help these 
nurses by catechizing some youngsters with 
them. My greatest satisfaction has been, 
not in the manifest happiness of the chil- 
dren during the period of religious instruc- 
tion, nor in the small advances they made 
in the knowledge and love of God, but in 
the appreciation shown by their parents. 
Not until I worked with handicapped chil- 
dren did I understand the genuine heroism 
of Catholic mothers and fathers. 

SistER M. THEOPHANE, C.C.1.V. 
Incarnate Word College 
San Antonio, Tex. 
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Current Comment 





Foreign Aid Passes 


To the average citizen the $88.7 mil- 
lion lopped off the Mutual Security 
Program by Congress is a fantastic 
sum. To the framers of the bill, how- 
ever, it probably represents no more 
than peanuts. For it means that Con- 
gress has approved 98 per cent of the 
funds requested by the President for 
fiscal 1961. Mr. Eisenhower had asked 
for $4.174 billion. On May 12 Congress 
approved $4.086 billion, a sum gen- 
erally considered large enough to ful- 
fill our obligations toward the free 
world during the coming year. 

Taken as a whole, however, the pro- 
gram still labors from two defects. The 
first was voiced by Sen. J. W. Fulbright 
(D., Ark.) when he criticized the an- 
nual authorization and appropriation 
process which makes the program “so 
slow and cumbersome as to reduce its 
effectiveness.” He argued for “multi- 
year appropriations” with “periodic re- 
view” by Congress. The President him- 
self has pointed to the second defect 
by proposing that authorization for 
straight military assistance to our allies 
be placed where it belongs—in the De- 
fense Department budget. This recom- 
mendation Congress has ignored. 

As the bill now stands, all items— 
military aid, defense support, economic 
and technical assistance—are vaguely 
lumped together as “foreign aid.” As 
such they will now go before hostile 
economy-minded appropriations com- 
mittees. 

We trust that reason will prevail 
among those who would axe the pro- 
gram. It makes no sense for Congress 
to authorize expenditures on _ the 
ground that they are vital to our se- 
curity and then refuse to appropriate 
the money. 


The Newest Sputnik 


On May 15, the eve of the much- 
heralded summit meeting, Moscow 
seized the chance to emphasize its 
vaunted rocket superiority by orbiting 
the biggest sputnik of them all—a five- 
ton monster that was advertised as a 
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simulated space ship carrying a dum- 
my astronaut. 

Uncle Sam’s efforts to flex his own 
muscles just before the summit debacle 
were not so happy; he developed a 
case of rocket cramps. The Air Force 
tried to toss an Atlas 9,000 miles but 
failed. The Space Administration 
flubbed in attempting to orbit a spec- 
tacular 100-foot balloon. The Air Force 
also had to cancel a projected Midas 
shot that would have dramatically spot- 
lighted the thorny problem of aerial 
surveillance. 

Moscow could have saved Sputnik 
IV for better propaganda weather. Its 
triumphant beeps were pretty well 
blotted out by the terrific static that 
Khrushchev generated when his thun- 
derstorm of wrath broke over Paris on 
May 16. Even so, we have a few ques- 
tions to ask about the new satellite. 

1. Moscow said there would be no 
attempt to recover the cabin. of its 
space ship. Does this mean that the 
USSR has not solved the crucial re- 
entry problem? 

2. Does this rocket carry cameras 
and television equipment? President de 
Gaulle suggested it might be spying 
on France even while Khrushchev was 
wringing his “pure” hands in holy 
horror over the U-2 incident. 

8. Is there anything to the rumor 
that this sputnik really carries an un- 
sung Hero of the Soviet Union who is 
ready to scratch himself with a poison 
pin (unlike U. S. pilot Powers) when 
his mission aloft is done? 


Aiding the Aged 


In Washington, one of the hottest 
controversies continues to _ center 
around methods of financing health aid 
to the elderly. The Administration’s 
stand on this issue involves a flat re- 
jection of any tie-in between health aid 
and Social Security. On this point a bill 
sponsored independently by eight lib- 
eral Republican Senators agrees with 
the White House proposal. But both 
leading Democratic measures, the For- 
and and McNamara bills (named for 
their authors, Rep. Aime J. Forand and 


Sen. Pat McNamara), call for the ad- 
ministration of health insurance under 
the Social Security system. 

From the start, President Eisenhow- 
er objected to this feature of the Forand 
and other proposals. In keeping with 
this stand, despite misgivings on the 
part of some, most Republican legislat- 
ors now back the Health, Education 
and Welfare Department’s plan for 
Federal-State subsidies to private in- 
surance. (To be sure, Sen. Barry Gold- 
water spoke for one segment of his 
party when he- denounced even this 
plan as a form of “dime-store New 
Deal.”) 

Outside of Congress, however, sup- 
port for the Social Security approach 
derives from various political corners. 
New York’s Republican Governor Nel- 
son A. Rockefeller, for example, sharply 
criticized attempts to finance health 
aid from the general revenues of Fed- 
eral and State governments, From the 
press, too, came what amounts to bi- 
partisan support for the Social Security 
principle. Life magazine described it 
as the “cheapest and most logical way” 
of providing insurance. And Business 
Week ascribed to it “the advantage of 
keeping old people from feeling that 
they are beggars.” 

In other words, fewer and fewer 
people seem ready these days to buy 
any social, economic or political justi- 
fication for unyielding opposition to 
use of the Social Security system in 
financing health care for the aged. 


Niemoeller’s Charges 


One of the encouraging aspects of 
present-day West Germany is the close 
cooperation of Catholics and Protes- 
tants. In the political field this friend- 
ly understanding shows itself in the 
success of the Christian Democratic 
party, in which believing Christians of 
all religious backgrounds have success- 
fully pooled their energies and ideals. 

You would think that this free co- 
operation of Catholics and Protestants 
would be universally welcomed. The 
famed Martin Niemoeller, however, 
who is president of the Evangelical 
Church of Hesse-Nassau, views it all 
with distinct distaste. In a speech de- 
livered in Cleveland, Ohio, in early 
April he charged that there is a “bad 
situation” in the Federal Republic, due 
to Catholic “domination.” The Cath- 
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olics, he said, make up 48 per cent of 
the population and vote in a bloc. The 
whole atmosphere is Roman Catholic. 
“If a man wants to get a position,” 
President Niemoeller charged, “he 
must be a Roman Catholic.” 

The Rheinischer Merkur of Cologne, 
commenting on the Cleveland episode, 
has come up with some pertinent statis- 
tics about alleged job discrimination 
under Chancellor Konrad Adenauer. Of 
the 18 Federal Ministers, eight are 
Catholics and the other ten are Luther- 
ans, The proportion of higher officials 
in Bonn is four Protestants to one Cath- 
olic. Of the six section-directors in one 
major ministry, all but one are Prot- 
estants. In another ministry, four of the 
six directors are Protestants. This makes 
it look as though Bonn is not overrun 
by Roman Catholics after all. 


The Commonwealth and Race 


The quiet prose of the statement is- 
sued after the London conference of 
the Commonwealth Prime Ministers is 
a triunph of editing and diplomacy. 

From the May 3 opening session un- 
til the close eleven days later, the 
apartheid bomb had ticked steadily 
away, ready to blow the Common- 
wealth of Nations apart. However, the 
eleven leaders, men of every com- 
plexion, all signed the communiqué in- 
cluding the two casual paragraphs on 
the racial situation in South Africa. 

Since the “club” does not permit dis- 
cussion of the internal affairs of mem- 
ber countries, apartheid was discussed 
only informally. The communiqué states 
that “during these informal discussions, 
Mr. Louw gave information and an- 
swered questions on the Union’s poli- 
cies, and the other ministers conveyed 
to him their views on the South Afri- 
can problem.” 

Eric H. Louw, Minister of External 
Affairs, who represented South Africa’s 
ailing Prime Minister Hendrik F. Ver- 
woerd, could have anticipated the 
views of ministers from Ceylon, India, 
Malay, Pakistan and Ghana. What he 
probably did not know, however, was 
that his country’s continued member- 
ship in the Commonwealth will depend 
on the sufferance of these nonwhite 
nations, 

The Pretoria Government is planning 
a referendum to decide whether the 
Union of South Africa should become a 
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republic. If this step is taken, the 
Union must obtain the unanimous con- 
sent of the other members to retain 
membership under its new form of 
government, 

The prospects are that the African 
and Asian members will apply a little 
apartheid of their own and let the 
Union stew in the “separate develop- 
ment” it has been forcing upon its non- 
white peoples. 


The Congo in Travail 


As the June 30 date for the new gov- 
ernmental take-over in the Belgian 
Congo approaches, more and more ob- 
servers are asking with De Standaard, 
a leading Belgian paper: 

Do we stand before a ghastly 
adventure? . . . The present vac- 
uum in authority is terrifying. It 
will soon be filled by a team of 
young and inexperienced people, 
and nobody knows whether they 
can measure up to their gigantic 
task. 

Law and order have steadily eroded 
since January, while leaders of the dif- 
ferent parties and tribes have been el- 
bowing for positions of dominance in 
the forthcoming government. 

The Abako Party (Alliance des 
Bakongo) of the Léopoldville Province 
has led a campaign of passive resistance 
to Belgian authority. The natives refuse 
to pay taxes of all kinds. The tribal 
courts are boycotted or ignored. Gov- 
ernment health programs and land 
regulations are disregarded. 

During the protracted May elections, 
voting had to be by districts and in 
succession so that the Congo’s 25,000- 
man army could be shifted about in 
sufficient force to keep order. In certain 
areas, rioting, murder, arson and _ in- 
timidation brought on a curfew, road 
blocks and military rule. 

In the Léopoldville Province the no- 
madic Bayaka tribe has been brawling 
with the dominant Bakongo. The Lulua 
and Baluba tribes of the Kasai Province 
have been at each other’s throats. 

In general, the Congolese leaders 
seem to have lost the sense of responsi- 
bility which most of them showed at 
the January Round Table Conference 
in Brussels, where the blueprint for 
independence was worked out. They 
appear now to be no more immune to 
the heady wine of new-found freedom 
from colonial rule than their rudest fol- 


lowers. The birth pangs of the new 
Congo nation are being made unneces- 
sarily painful by ambitious rivals, un- 
able to work for the common good. 


Tourist Trap 


Passing strange to the American vis- 
itor in Europe are the apparently super- 
fluous ticket collectors encountered at 
the exits of railway platforms. Many a 
foreigner unfamiliar with continental 
practices has fumbled in his pockets 
with growing embarrassment and an- 
noyance for a ticket he thought he no 
longer needed. Lucky the man who had 
not already thrown it away. 

The (state-owned) railroads have 
long defended the utility of the vast 
crew (5,000 in Germany alone) em- 
ployed in gathering used pasteboards. 
The agents at the gates, they say, not 
only reduce revenue losses but also as- 
sist the confused traveler. Even Euro- 
peans, however, have wondered wheth- 
er the system is not, in reality, a bureau- 
cratic monstrosity. 

It seemed like the beginning of the 
end when the German Federal Railway, 
in response to criticisms, undertook in 
1954 to re-examine the existing prac- 
tice. Last December it capped its stud- 
ies by a poll among its customers. The 
results seemed to vindicate the rail- 
roads. When the travelers had fully 
grasped the implications of change in 
terms of new inconveniences (more fre- 
quent inspection on trains, higher prices 
for ticket purchases on trains, shorter 
time for validity of tickets, etc.), they 
opted for the old system. 

So the word for this summer’s tour- 
ist is: keep your ticket ready at the 
exit. Although the Europeans have 
Americanized themselves (for better or 
for worse), on this point they have their 
own ideas about how to run a railroad, 


They Look Us Over 


Over the weekend of May 13-15, a 
group of seven visitors viewed the rural 
Illinois town of Paris (pop. 23,407). 
They were student leaders from Chile, 
who had come to see how a typical 
American family spends its weekend. 
On Saturday evening, they discussed 
world politics with their hosts over the 
dinner table, and then retired to the 
parlor to watch the TV adventures of 
Matt Dillon. On Sunday they saw the 
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citizens of Paris put on their “Sunday 
suits’—and perhaps marveled that a 
good number of them went off to 
church. 

These keen observers of Mr. and 
Mrs, America are spending 40 days in 
our country as the guests of President 
Eisenhower. During his early March 
visit to Chile, two of them signed an 
open letter to the President, in the 
name of the Chilean Students Federa- 
tion, asking certain questions about 
U. S. policies with regard to Latin 
America. In his reply some weeks later, 
President Eisenhower invited them to 
come on up and get to know us, to see 
not only New York and Washington, 
but towns like Paris, Ill., too. 

The State Department’s Bureau of 
Educational and Cultural Affairs 
(BECA) has arranged visits for 63 such 
groups this year, averaging 12 to 15 
students, from all over the world. More 
than 40 groups, comprising over 600 
students, came from Latin America. 

Five Cuban university leaders flew 
back to Havana on May 18 after such a 
stay here. The two hours they spent 
in the editorial offices of this Review, 
discussing the thorny problems of civil 
liberties, academic freedom and free- 
dom of the press, showed that during 
their month in this country they have 
seen these issues—so hotly debated in 
Cuba today—up close and in a new 
light. 

Thanks to BECA and the National 
Social Welfare Assembly, which pro- 
grams many of these tours, Uncle Sam 
is acquiring many firm friends among 
the youth of Latin America and other 
quarters of the world. 


Mary as Co-Redemptrix? 


The Rev. John Sutherland Bonnell, 
preaching at the Fifth Avenue Presby- 
terian Church in New York on Mother’s 
Day (May 8), paid a gracious tribute 
to Mary, the mother of Jesus, in com- 
menting on a radio talk that one of the 
associate editors of this Review had 
given over the ABC network April 24. 

Dr. Bonnell suggested that Mother’s 
Day was a good time for Protestants 
to examine why they should pay great- 
er deference to the Virgin Mary: “she 
was chosen by God as the vehicle for 
the Incarnation”; “she is a noble ex- 
ample of motherhood at its best”; and 
her humanity is “a strong warrant for 
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believing in the true humanity of our 
Lord as well as His deity.” 

Dr. Bonnell deplored the lack of ven- 
eration for Mary in Protestant circles, 
but he took pains to stress that we 
should never pay her “adoration, which 
is reserved for God.” All Catholic the- 
ologians still teach what St. Epiphanius 
made very clear in the fourth century: 
“Nobody should adore Mary.” Perhaps 
Dr. Bonnell is worried about the curi- 
ous practices of some devout people. 
It bothers Catholic theologians, too, 
when some of the faithful pay more 
attention to the shrine of our Lady 
than to the Blessed Sacrament. 

Also of concern to Dr. Bonnell was 
the news about a Catholic bishop pro- 
posing to the coming ecumenical coun- 
cil that Mary be declared “co-redemp- 
trix” with Jesus. However the term 
“co-redemptrix” may be explained at 
the council, Dr. Bonnell should rest 
assured that it cannot deny or diminish 
the divinely revealed truth that “there 
is one God, and one Mediator between 
God and men, himself man, Christ 
Jesus, who gave himself a ransom for 
all” (I Tim. 2:5). 


Names on the Hill 


Not long ago (3/5, pp. 675 ff.) an 
AMERICA article commented on_ the 
predominantly “Scotch-Irish” names of 
the 35 U. S. Presidents since George 
Washington. What sort of names do 
we find among those presently holding 
office in our Senate and House of 
Representatives? 

Just now there happens to be only 
one Senator Kennedy and one Senator 
Humphrey—both much in the news— 
but it is interesting to note that there 
are two Senators Byrd, two Senators 
Case, two Senators Long, two Senators 
Williams and two Senators Young. 
There are also a Senator Johnson and a 
Senator Johnston. Incidentally, from 
our newest State, Hawaii, we have 
rhyming Senator Long and Senator 
Fong. 

In the House of Representatives the 
following names appear two or more 
times: Anderson (2), Bass (2), Ben- 
nett (2), Brooks (2), Brown (3), 
Burke (2), Curtis (2), Davis ) 
Dorn (2), Green (2), Hoffman (2) 
Johnson (4), Jones (2), King (2), 
Mack (2), Miller (3), Morris ) 
O’Brien (2), O'Hara (2), Rogers (4) 


Simpson (2), Smith (5), Teague (2), 
Thompson (3)—with another Member 
named Thomson from Wyoming. The 
House also has a Byrne and a Byrnes. 

By and large, therefore, it would 
seem that Anglo-Saxon and Scotch- 
Irish names still predominate among 
the elected representatives of the 
American people. But the melting pot 
bubbles on, Some day soon there may 
well be pairs of Italian, Oriental, Span- 
ish and Slavic names in Congress. 


Discrimination in the UAR? 


President Gamal Abdul Nasser of the 
United Arab Republic often speaks of 
fraternal collaboration between Chris- 
tian and Muslim in Egypt. A short time 
ago, according to an NC News release, 
the UAR’s Ambassador to the Holy 
See praised the contribution of Egypt’s 
Catholic schools to the welfare of the 
nation. Such sentiments as these, we 
take it, represent the official Govern- 
ment attitude toward the nation’s Chris- 
tian minority. 

Of late, however, Christian confi- 
dence in the Government has been 
rudely shaken. On April 23 the Min- 
istry of Education took over St. An- 
thony’s School in the Kolali quarter of 
Cairo. The institution, the ministry 
charged, was not providing a place of 
worship for its 200 Muslim students 
(20 per cent of the total enrollment). 
Moreover, St. Anthony’s lacked a “na- 
tionalistic spirit.” 

Actually, a correspondent informs 
us, the move was the result of a whis- 
pering campaign directed against the 
priests who conduct the school. Though 
known to be sympathetic toward “the 
UAR, its Government and the Arab 
cause,” these dedicated men have been 
falsely accused of working against the 
interests of the state. The incident has 
served to increase the apprehensions of 
the Christian minority in Egypt. This 
is not the first instance of religious bias 
in this predominantly Muslim country. 

If prejudice explains the confiscation 
of St. Anthony’s, then who speaks for 
the Government of the UAR? Obvi- 
ously it cannot be the Chief of State. 
Nor can it be the framers of the Con- 
stitution, which guarantees religious 
freedom. Can it be biased underlings 
in the Ministry of Education? Those 
who put a premium on religious free- 
dom would like an answer. 
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ASHINGTON——I had seen Fr. Theodore M. 
V V Hesburgh on television and had heard much 
about him as a scholar and thinker, so I prepared 
myself for a fine talk when the president of Notre 
Dame began his speech at the Catholic Press 
Association’s annual keynote luncheon on May 11 
in Washington. Suddenly I realized that I was 
hearing a great address and I leaned forward 
attentively. 

Sometimes it is better to record what a listener 
thinks the speaker said, rather than what the 
speaker really did say. So, without checking the 
transcript, I recall that Fr. Hesburgh brought up 
four topics—modern science, the Unesco Bill of 
Rights, U. S. civil rights and the importance of 
quality in higher education. Moreover, he urged 
us to take action in all these matters. 

In addition to his duties at Notre Dame, Fr. 
Hesburgh is a member of the board of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation and also of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy’s Advisory Board on Scientific 
and Engineering Education. It would appear that 
in matters scientific he knows whereof he speaks. 
He said that modern science is here to stay and 
that our educational systems should be adjusted 
accordingly. 

Next, Fr. Hesburgh described some of his ex- 
periences when he worked on committees of 
Unesco and pointed out that the UN Bill of Hu- 
man Rights is actually a better statement of human 
rights than our own U. S. Bill of Rights. The UN 
bill does not mention the name of God, he said, but 
neither does the U. S. Constitution. He explained 
that the United Nations and its major agencies 
have been commended by both Pope Pius XII and 
Pope John XXIII, and that therefore U. S. Cath- 
olics ought to support the UN and its attempts 
to improve the international situation. 

Third, Fr. Hesburgh discussed the moral forces 
behind current efforts to provide civil rights legis- 
lation, and their implications for Catholics. As a 
member of the President’s Commission on Civil 
Rights, he appears well qualified to speak. He 
convincingly made the point that Catholics have 
a moral responsibility to support advances in civil 
rights, for reasons of justice as well as of charity. 

While Fr. Hesburgh was discussing the impor- 
tance of higher education and more competent 
scholarship, I glanced around the audience. From 
my table I could see the faces of at least a third 
of the some three hundred priests, brothers, nuns, 
lay writers, editors and salesmen present. I ex- 
pected them to be leaning forward, their eyes lit 
with intellectual excitement, their spirits obviously 
kindled into moral fervor. But I was surprised to 








Mr. Dyer, contributing editor of The Pope Speaks, 
works in Washington. 


How Many Were Listening? 





see that they were just looking toward the speak- 
ers’ table, amiably and casually. So help me, those 
who came within my line of vision were sitting 
back, tranquilly smoking or idly listening. They 
appeared to be thinking: “Good old Hesburgh, 
he’s making like a famous scholar.” To me, at least, 
they did not appear to care much about getting 
his message, which was apt, urgent, quietly elo- 
quent. 

All this reminds me of a priest friend (dead 
almost twenty years), one of the leading intellec- 
tuals of a city in the Midwest. He told me he had 
been long relegated to one of the distant and 
undistinguished parishes because of his propensity 
for baiting the local Catholic bourgoisie. Most of 
the year, therefore, he stayed in an obscure corner 
of that great city. However, whenever an impor- 
tant intellectual event occurred, my friend was 
dusted off and brought forward. After all, people 
were really proud of him, in a way. 

Can it be that even on their renowned levels 
scholars like Fr. Hesburgh may receive similar, if 
more subtle, treatment? When the time comes to 
produce a speaker on scientific or cultural matters, 
Fr. Hesburgh can be counted on every time to do 
a fine job—and even get nice notices in the secular 
press. But we really needn't pay close or personal 
attention to his words. We know he will say some- 
thing about science, international agencies, human 
rights, higher education—he’s supposed to say 
such things—but let’s stick to business as usual 
until ages pass along and maybe all these new- 
fangled notions go away. 

I hope I’m wrong. Unfortunately, others who 
were at the luncheon have not contradicted my 
impressions. Indeed, we ought also wonder what 
triggered Fr. Hesburgh’s choice of topics and 
exhortations. Why did he feel it important to talk 
to Catholic opinion leaders on the need for more 
science teaching, on the support of international 
agencies, on civil rights, on improved quality in 
higher education? 

Something about this matter reminds me also 
of a quotation from Piers Plowman (c. 1375) that 
appeared not long ago in the London Tablet. 
Good old Piers, speaking to the leaders of Chris- 
tendom some six hundred years ago, said: 

As for dons and divinity lecturers, men who 
are supposed to master all branches of learn- 
ing, and be ready to debate every problem 
and answer every argument, I am ashamed 
to say that if you were to examine them to- 
morrow in the arts and sciences they would 
all be ploughed. 

If Piers were living today, I'll bet he would listen 
to a speech like that of Fr. Hesburgh. And then 


want to do something about it. 
FREDERICK C. DYER 
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Wanted: A New Congressional Committee 


5 ope ROLE of Congress in the recent U-2 plane incident 
provided some practical evidence of the value of 
long-standing proposals to create a joint Congressional 
committee to supervise the activities of the Central 
Intelligence Agency. In the face of world-wide reaction 
toward the State Department's belated admission that 
the United States had been engaged in espionage, it 
was to be expected that Congress would rally behind 
the Administration. But Congress in this instance did 
not close ranks solely out of a desire to present a united 
front. Indications are that, despite misgiving and cries 
for investigation, many Congressmen swung to positive 
support of the Administration’s policy. 

An important catalyst in this process was Rep. Clar- 
ence Cannon (D., Mo.) chairman of the House Appro- 
priations Committee. In his speech to the members of 
the House he revealed that a 5-man appropriations sub- 
committee, of which he is chairman, was familiar with 
the U-2 program and had been “fully appraised during 
this and previous sessions.” A similar subcommittee in 
the Senate had also been kept advised. Noting that the 
United States had been sending planes across the Soviet 
border for four years, the Representative defended the 


On All Horizons 


policy and praised the C.I.A. for the way the chal- 
lenges of the Cold War had been met. 

The significance of this episode is not just the revela- 
tion that some members of Congress had been kept 
informed but also that one of those members happened 
to be Representative Cannon. As a member of the 
inner House leadership, he is well respected and his 
views carry great weight. Thus the fact that he gave 
the speech was fully as important as what he said. 

Supporters for the creation of a joint Congressional 
committee to supervise the C.I.A. argue, among other 
things, that the kind of function performed by Repre- 
sentative Cannon should be placed on a continuing 
basis. The difficulty with present arrangements is that 
they are informal, that it is not always certain a Repre- 
sentative Cannon will give the key speech in a time 
of crisis. A joint committee insures to a greater degree 
that the members who are kept informed will belong 
to the inner Congressional leadership. The powers, 
privileges and staff attendant upon the creation of such 
a committee provide a measure of independence vis-a- 
vis the executive that can inspire the respect of Con- 
gress. Lastly, the very existence of such a committee 
reassures Congress that at least some of their members 
are in the know and have regular access to the officials 
of C.I.A. At a time when the Administration has de- 
clared its determination to pursue its intelligence pro- 
gram, these arguments on behalf of a joint Congression- 
al committee deserve consideration. Karu H. Cerny 


Orient. The Melkites (numbering about 
6,000 in this country) belong to the 
Byzantine rite of the Catholic Church 





and use Greek and Arabic as _ their 
liturgical languages, Convention head- 





FOR HUSBAND AND WIFE. Nine 
articles originally appearing in Mar- 
riage are now in print under the title, 
Catholic Marriage Reader. Contributors 
include Rev. Gerald Vann, O.P., Ed 
Willock, John J. Kane, Dorothy Vining, 
Dr. Robert McAllister and others (Grail 
Publications, St. Meinrad, Ind. 50¢). 


B DAUGHTERS. Something of a 
record in homecomings was the second 
international meeting of alumnae of the 
schools of the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart. In Rome, at the beginning of 
May, 2,000 former students of the 
Mothers of the Sacred Heart (includ- 
ing 200 Americans) assembled from 23 
countries. 


Bp DOCTORS IN THE HOUSE. The 
National Federation of Catholic Physi- 
cians Guilds, now numbering 90 units 
consisting of 5,500 Catholic doctors, 
will have an exhibit on “Moral Princi- 
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ples in Medical Practice” at the A.M.A. 
convention in Miami, June 13-17. A 
memorial Mass and reception are in- 
cluded in events planned by the fed- 
eration for visiting Catholic physicians. 


BNEW ENTRY. In the Southwest, 
the Revista Press, long established 
primarily as a publisher of Catholic 
literature in Spanish, is now extending 
its English-language operations. First 
out in a new series of pamphlets is 
An Invitation to Unity of Faith, by H. 
F. Tiblier, S.J. (Revista Press, Box 203, 
E] Paso, Texas. $8 per hundred, plus 
postage). 


pBGREEK CATHOLICS. The third 
annual Melkite convention of North 
America will be held in Birmingham, 
Ala., June 24-26. Most Rev. Fulton J. 
Sheen will represent Maximos IV, 
Melkite Patriarch of Antioch, Alex- 
andria, Jerusalem and the Whole 


quarters are at St. George’s Church, 
425 S. 16th Ave., Birmingham, Ala. 


Bp FOR LAWYERS. The address, 
“Establishing Man-Discovered or Nat- 
ural Law,” delivered by Rev. Dr. 
George Yahn at the May 1 Red Mass 
celebrated in the university chapel, is 
obtainable on request from the Univ. 
of San Diego School of Law, San 
Diego 10, Calif. 


p> GRAIL SCHOOL. Young women in- 
terested in the lay apostolate are invited 
to one of the four successive study 
weeks to be conducted by the Grail 
movement, June 11 to Aug. 28. 
Speakers will include Daniel Berrigan, 
S.J., Boniface Luycks, O. Praem., and 
the International Grail staff. For de- 
scription and dates of courses write 
Margie Reinhart, Grailville, Loveland, 
Ohio. R.A.G. 
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Editorials 





The Day K. Burned the Mountain 


HE FLIGHT of the U-2 began as a routine bit of 

espionage. But there was nothing routine about the 
untimeliness of this flight or the tragic ineptitude with 
which we handled the incident after it backfired. Blun- 
der was piled on blunder in a display of diplomatic 
immaturity that can only be described as monumental 
and which left our President naked to the brutal assault 
of our enemies. 

There is no doubt that the U-2 flight triggered off 
Khrushchev’s security psychosis. Neither is there any 
doubt that our presumed policy of forcing an “open 
skies” surveillance upon the USSR stung his pride, 
affronted his dignity and aroused his bellicosity. But 
none of these circumstances explains the reckless aban- 
don with which the Soviet Premier scuttled the summit 
meeting that marked the consummation of two years 
of intensive labor and propaganda. His explosive insults, 
his charges of aggression and treachery, his attempt 
to impose impossible satisfactions upon a_ penitent 
Eisenhower made it evident to the world that he de- 
scended on Paris simply to turn the already simmering 
summit into a raging volcano. Why? 

One popular view is that when Khrushchev learned 
he could not bluff us out of Berlin, he “decided to 
pick up his marbles with loud howls about having been 
cheated.” In other words, the ugly realization that he 
could not bring home the bacon from Paris made him 
hunt for any pretext that would rationalize an indefinite 
postponement of the once-coveted summit conference. 
He found such a pretext in the heaven-sent U-2; one 
indiscreet flight gave him an excuse for sulking in his 
tent and lashing out at his fellow chieftains with the 
righteous wrath of a latter-day Achilles. 

Unfortunately, this oversimplified view does not help 


Spies and 


HEN Francis G. Powers penetrated Russian air- 

space in his U-2 reconnaissance plane the out- 
come of his mission sent a great cold front moving over 
the international political landscape. It also uncovered 
a puzzling degree of moral confusion in our own ranks 
and among our allies. 

One can, of course, understand an outsider’s momen- 
tary delight in the embarrassment of a big and occa- 
sionally overbearing neighbor. Still, it remains regret- 
table, as the British Spectator put it, that those who 
“did everything but dance in the streets when Mr. 
Khrushchev made his announcement,” needed at this 
late date to be reminded of the simple fact that “the 
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us to understand why Khrushchev not only sabotaged 
the summit but in one ruthless gambit sacrificed every- 
thing he sought to gain by the last two years of mingled 
bluster and cajolery. At the abortive summit Khru- 
shchev made it impossible to negotiate an accommoda- 
tion on Berlin. He stymied any advance in the Geneva 
disarmament conference and the Geneva test-ban treaty. 
By demanding that the U. S. President grovel before 
his face, and by the frustration he forced upon Mac- 
millan and de Gaulle, Khrushchev dealt a mortal blow 
to the personal summitry which he created. 

It is indeed possible that Khrushchev’s summit con- 
duct was dictated by drastic changes at home. He may 
have become the prisoner of the Presidium; he may be 
boxed in by a resentful military clique; he may be 
waging a battle to dodge the lime pit or a slow train 
through Siberia. We do not know whether or not the 
Paris fiasco means that Khrushchev is walking into the 
grim twilight of past Kremlin gods, and perhaps it does 
not matter much. 

What matters is that Khrushchev’s brand of coexis- 
tence has apparently had its day. The Cold War is on 
again, and the barometer is falling fast. The West had 
better button up and prepare its defenses against icy 
blasts. Where will they strike? Berlin seems the obvious 
spot, but with coexistence dead, what reason is there 
to restrain Mao on the matter of India or Quemoy? 
The fact is that the West must learn to live with crises 
in the grim days that will try our souls. But there are 
no grounds for despair. Russia wants no war. During 
four years the U-2 was untouchable in Soviet skies. 
Russian defenses would be a sieve for the hell-fire 
poured out by bombers. Khrushchev knows that. So 
does Marshal Malinovsky. 


Morality 


United States is our chief ally, and the Soviet Union 
our chief enemy, in the Cold War.” 

More regrettable, however, was the unreasoning 
outburst of moral indignation in some circles at home. 
No one questions the sincerity behind much of this 
naive breast beating. But the New York Times sounded 
the blunt truth in noting that this sincerity “is matched 
by the nauseating hypocrisy with which Premier Khru- 
shchev, who is not naive, has been castigating us for 
our ‘act of aggression’.” 

One troubling feature of these laments is their vague 
and unspecified character. Norman Cousins began his 
examination of conscience in the May 21 issue of Satur- 
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day Review with an admission of “uneasiness.” He next 
compared our spy flight with the French and British 
attack on Suez. We, too, are wrong, he insists. But 
he never indicates the exact nature of our national 
immorality. 

Since the New Republic spread its J’accuse across 
its May 16 front cover, we rightly expect it to offer a 
more explicit indictment. Here Powers stands arraigned 
as the Charles Van Doren of the cloak-and-dagger 
circuit. The real guilt, we are told, must fall on our 
Government because it “has itself been deeply cor- 
rupted; it too has assumed that ‘anything goes’; it too 
has practiced Van Dorenism, only telling the truth 
when caught... .” 

What explains the oversimplification in these and 
similar statements? Basically, it involves a failure to 
grasp the essential justification of any espionage. In- 
telligence activity is in many instances a moral impera- 
tive. As author James B. Donovan clearly states in his 
current article (p. 307) on strategic intelligence: “Its 
objective is that all decisions be informed decisions.” 

Underlying the defective judgment of many Ameri- 
cans on this and similar issues is the lack of a relevant 


moral theory based on the tradition of reason. This is 
the point Fr. John Courtney Murray, S.J., strikingly 
illuminated in his recent analysis of “Morality and 
Foreign Policy” (Am. 4/19 and 26): 

It seems to have been part of the American 
dream that this nation could go through history 
with clean hands by the simple Kantian expedient 
described in Péguy’s genial phrase: “Kantianism 
has clean hands, because it has no hands.” 

Mr. Khrushchev, on the contrary, has no problem in 
this regard. With all the cunning of Dostoevski’s Fyodor 
Karamazov, he highlighted his show-stopping perform- 
ance at the Elysée Palace by raising his hands to heaven 
and protesting: “As God is my witness, my hands are 
clean and my soul is pure.” 

The issue, clearly, is not one of “clean hands” a la 
the American dream or by Kremlin standards. What 
matters is our understanding of power and its respon- 
sible use in a free society. Power, as Fr. Murray reminds 
us, is morally neutral. “The standard of its use is apti- 
tude or ineptitude for the achievement of obligatory 
public purposes.” Here, then, is the reasonable and 
relevant principle to be consulted in the U-2 case. 


Methodists Bless POAU 


P OLITICIANS, who have not completely forgotten 
Methodist power in the Prohibition era, do not take 
lightly the stands proclaimed by the largest Protestant 
church in the country. More often than not, however, 
politicians discover that the Methodist rank and file 
pay no attention to their own official spokesmen. The 
discrepancy of opinion is sometimes more to the credit 
of the average Protestant churchgoer than to that of 
his clerical leaders. 

What happened early this month is instructive in 
this respect. At Denver, on May 4, the general con- 
ference of the Methodist Church overwhelmingly 
adopted a special report urging financial support for 
POAU., This organization, which styles itself “Protes- 
tants and Other Americans United,” is dedicated pro- 
fessedly to the defense of separation of Church and 
State. During its brief existence it has acquired an 
unenviable reputation as the heir to a long line of 
bigoted anti-Catholic organizations that have disgraced 
the history of this democracy. The Denver vote, by the 
official representatives of 9.6 million Methodists, was 
in itself a grim index of the survival of anti-Catholic 
feeling and a setback to Catholic-Protestant dialogue. 

Then, a week later, on May 10, the mountaineers of 
predominantly Protestant West Virginia, refusing to 
follow the script, rendered a thumping majority in the 
primaries to a Democratic Presidential aspirant who 
happened to be a Catholic. 

It would have been better for the Methodists in 
Denver who voted to underwrite POAU’s activities, 
had they waited out the West Virginia primaries. They 
might not then have found themselves in the position 
of being compared unfavorably with the voters of an 
allegedly backward State. The average American ob- 
server cannot help but be struck by the contrast be- 
tween the ungenerous, illiberal stand of a Protestant 
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organization and the very natural and generous reaction 
of the non-Catholic voters in West Virginia. 

Those who were disturbed by the Denver vote can 
take consolation from the West Virginia vote and rea- 
sonably look forward to an era of growing religious 
peace. It is surprising that a presumably responsible 
church organization—the Methodists—should have lent 
the prestige of its name to a veritable fountainhead of 
cheap, sectarian and ignorant attacks on the Catholic 
Church. We can take at face value the resolution’s 
statement that the announced objectives of POAU are 
matters “of crucial importance to the free church in 
the United States.” For our part, we certainly would 
never entrust such allegedly urgent concerns to an 
agency whose public credit is everywhere on the down- 
grade. 

It is true that the Methodist resolution adopted at 
Denver urges that “fanaticism and appeals to bigotry 
must be avoided.” This is a faint allusion indeed to the 
rising tide of criticism, even outside Catholic circles, of 
the methods and approach of POAU. And now the 
Methodist sanction has given POAU carte blanche to 
make every Methodist church a headquarters for its 
baleful operations. 

The Methodists, of course, are the ultimate judges of 
what is good for them and their church. We understand 
that the decision to accord financial backing to POAU 
was not made without long debate within the leader- 
ship of this religious body. For the defeated minority, 
it must seem ironical that, in its campaign to prevent 
Catholics from “raiding” the public treasury, a pro- 
fessedly nonreligious organization that includes avowed 
unbelievers among its officers has itself successfully put 
its hand in the till of one of the wealthiest U. S. Protes- 
tant denominations. We wonder how much money will 
be raised in West Virginia. 
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On Loving the Poor 


Wilham A. Schumacher 


T. VINCENT DE PAUL once said: “The poor are our 
S most demanding masters; we must love them so 

they will forgive us the bread that we give them.” 
We rarely think of him as a master of paradox, yet in 
that epigram St. Vincent struck, three centuries ago, 
a profound truth about Christian charity. It seems 
strange at first glance to think of the poor as our mas- 
ters; we tend, rather, to regard them as our inferiors, 
the recipients of our liberality. 

But St. Vincent was looking to the real fruit of Chris- 
tian charity, the spiritual benefit of the giver. It is 
axiomatic in theology that pure, disinterested love of 
God is impossible; the virtue of charity—that is, the 
love of God for His own sake—will always have over- 
tones of our own spiritual profit from the very act of 
loving God. This is also true when the same virtue of 
charity is directed towards its other proper object— 
namely, the children of God, who are to be loved for 
His sake. When we truly love the poor, we stand to 
profit thereby. The poor, then, are really our benefac- 
tors, our masters, who have the right to demand love 
in God’s name, and who confer on those who love them 
an eternal benefit. 


A VISIT TO THE POOR 


However, we cannot love what we do not know. True 
love is intensely personal; it cannot be accomplished by 
remote control. We cannot love the poor merely through 
a check or a gift; we must first come to know them. 
Come with me into the homes of the poor, here in the 
affluent United States, 1960. Whatever their race or 
color; whatever their religion or lack of it; whether they 
speak broken English, sloppy Spanish, or in the heavily 
accented tones of the Southern hills and fields—all the 
poor are very much alike. Climb the steps to the third- 
floor rear of a tenement, making your way past aban- 
doned baby buggies, old tire casings and discarded 
clothing. Be careful to step over gaps where boards 
are missing from the stairs. (When there are no locks 
on the doors, removing a few planks from the back 
steps makes an effective barrier against surreptitious 
entry into a third-floor flat.) Don’t forget to look for 
the poor living in so-called cottages, shacks located on 
the backs of lots which seem to be occupied completely 
by small factories and filling stations. You will find the 





Fr. SCHUMACHER, @ priest serving the parish of St. 
Charles Borromeo, Chicago, here sends us his “first ven- 
ture into the field of writing.” 
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poor there, too, down that littered path and behind 
that broken fence—living where you would never expect 
to find anyone at all. 

Wherever they live, you will find the poor enveloped 
in an all-embracing odor, with mingled scents of un- 
washed bodies, moldy clothes, strong cooking smells, 
escaping gas and, in winter, the piercing reek of fuel 
oil from their stoves. The buildings in which the poor 
live were erected some fifty to eighty years ago; time 
and neglect have taken their toll in broken door jambs, 
sagging floors, peeling walls, leaky pipes and balky 
plumbing. Be sure to bring a flashlight if you make this 
trip at night; it will spare you many a bad fall and 
embarrassing situation. 

Beyond learning where the poor live, we must meet 
them face to face. From a natural viewpoint they are 
not very attractive people. Defeated by life, old before 
their time, they seem suspicious at first acquaintance. 
When you come to know them better, you will learn 
that this is a deep-seated shrewdness born of years of 
experience in detecting phonies and frauds. Surrounded 
by crudity, living in the midst of every sort of degrada- 
tion, accustomed to disease and corruption, grown used 
to all varieties of sin from childhood, these people can- 
not be fooled or tricked. All the effects of original sin 
are well known to the poor; the weaknesses and short- 
comings of human nature are drilled into them every 
day of their lives. Hammer blows of human cruelty and 
selfishness have fallen on their hearts, uncushioned by 
the conventions that protect the rest of us. What won- 
der, then, that something twisted and misshapen has 
occasionally resulted. 

These, then, are the poor who are our most demand- 
ing masters; these are the people whom we must love 
if we are to love God. But what is lovable about them? 
Only the image of God in their souls is an adequate 
object of true charity. The whole problem lies in seeing 
this image in such a place. Philosophy tells us that God 
is Goodness, Truth and Beauty. His image is hard to 
find in those whose lives are choked with evil, lies and 
ugliness. Only the virtue of faith, the acceptance of 
God’s word that these are, indeed, His beloved children 
and the brothers of His Son—only such faith makes this 
kind of love possible. In the world’s eyes they are 
worthless, yet the price which God paid for each one 
of them was the death of His own Son on the cross. 
Only the crucifix is the correct price tag for each of 
the souls of the poor. 

But once we have come to know the poor, then we 
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must learn to love them. More than this, we must learn 
how to love them in such a way that the expression 
of our love will not corrupt its spiritual fruits and make 
a hollow mockery of the love itself. 

We cannot truly love the poor with “charity” in the 
do-gooder, Lady Bountiful sense, because this sort of 
charity is often only a disguised selfishness. Those “char- 
itable Catholics” whose acts of love consist of graciously 
bestowing a gift on some waif with a photographer in 
attendance remind me always of Christ’s story of the 
Pharisee, who gave his alms to the accompaniment of 
blaring trumpets. In His words, “they have had their 
reward.” If they have had their reward in public praise, 
whether by a fanfare of trumpets in the streets of Jeru- 
salem or by a picture on the society page, there is no 
spiritual reward to be gained. What could have been 
profitable for eternal life has been wasted in attempting 
to buy the fickle praise of men. 

This love of God in His own poor will never be 
carried out in practice merely by writing a check, even 
for those whom we have come to know. What young 
lady would take a lover seriously who made his proposal 
by mail, money order enclosed? If we claim to love the 
poor, it must be with the qualities of a lover—a burning 
personal interest in their happiness both here and here- 
after, a concern for their welfare in every sense, a com- 
passion for their weaknesses, an understanding of their 
all too human frailties. 

It would be easy to love the poor if they would 
respond in kind; it is very difficult to offer love to those 
who take it for granted and spit in your eye. Yet only 
this kind of love is worthy to be called by the noble 





name of Christian charity, since Christ our Lord loved 
us in this way. As St. Paul reminds us: “It is hard 
enough to find anyone who will die on behalf of a 
just man, although perhaps there may be those who 
will face death for one so deserving. But here, as if God 
meant to prove how well He loves us, it was while we 
were still sinners that Christ, in His own appointed 
time, died for us” (Romans 5: 8-9). 

The poor are shrewd, and all our protestations of 
interest and concern, all our well-meaning compassion 
and understanding will be rejected as a sham and a 
fraud unless it is backed up by self-sacrifice. This is the 
ultimate test of love, the willingness to put oneself out— 
in time, in convenience, in cold cash until it hurts. The 
poor are realists; they know from bitter experience that 
pious words do not put food in children’s mouths, nor 
do beautiful sentiments put shoes on their feet. 
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But if merely writing a check is not enough to love 
the poor, how then are we to do it? Did you ever think 
of learning about a poor family and then visiting them, 
literally feeding and clothing them? An experience of 
this sort can teach us more about poverty and its effects 
than all the sociology texts ever written. It can also be 
quite humbling and thought-provoking. 


WHEN LOVE IS PRACTICAL 


Could you pick up a poor expectant mother and drive 
her to the prenatal clinic, saving her a long walk in the 
cold? Could you visit some of the most pathetic poor 
people of all, the old ones whose lives are leaking away 
in a dark, forgotten room, surrounded by the pitiful 
relics of a lifetime of suffering? Could you stomach a 


trip to a county hospital, to an old people’s home, to a 


Catholic hospital for unmarried mothers—not just a 
visit, a tour of inspection, but hours of heart-rending 
suffering perhaps, just sitting there and listening to the 
sick poor pour out the tragedy of their lives? Would 
you have the love and patience necessary to teach the 
catechism to a child not quite mentally deficient enough 
to be placed in an institution? No one who has never 
tried these works of mercy can know what bittersweet 
experiences they can be, how our very understandable 
natural loathing can be turned into a spiritual joy by 
the alchemy of God's grace. 

Loving the poor is not something optional for a 
Christian; it is of the very essence of his faith, and it 
makes sense only in the light of that faith. It is easy 
to love lepers in Asia, when someone else changes 
their bandages; it is easy to love orphans in our own 
city, when devoted Sisters care for them day and night. 
But it is repulsive, it is awkward, it is sometimes em- 
barrassing, it can make us uncomfortable to think about 
really and truly loving the poor in person. 

When the followers of John came to Christ to ask if 
He were the Messiah, our Lord made the preaching 
of the Gospel to the poor the sure sign of His office as 
Saviour. Love of the poor has always remained the cer- 
tain mark of His true followers, of His real lovers. As 
His beloved Apostle, St. John, remarks: “Yes, we must 
love God; He gave us His love first. If a man boasts 
of loving God, while he hates his own brother, he is 
a liar. He has seen his brother, and has no love for him; 
what love can he have for the God he has never seen? 
No, this is the divine command that has been given us; 
the man who loves God must be the one who loves his 
brother as well” (I John 4: 20-21). 

Christ Himself has given us a very practical reason 
for this personal love of the poor. On the most momen- 
tous day of our lives, He will say to the elect: “I was 
hungry, and you gave me food, thirsty, and you gave me 
drink; I was a stranger, and you brought me home, 
naked, and you clothed me, sick, and you cared for me, 
a prisoner, and you came to see me... . Believe me, 
when you did it to one of the least of my brethren, you 
did it to Me.” And others will hear, to their eternal 
sorrow, that the contrary of this is also true: “. . . when 
you refused it to one of the least of my brethren, you 
refused it to me” (Matthew 25: 35-46). 
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James B. Donovan 


HE RECENT ADMISSION by the United States that it 

has been carrying on aerial espionage inside 

Russia appeared to shock and bewilder many of 
our citizens. The public reaction to laffaire Powers 
manifests a widespread lack of understanding of the 
nature of, and necessity for, strategic intelligence. What 
is such intelligence and why is it vital to our national 
survival? 

In its broadest sense, intelligence may be defined as 
that knowledge which a person, organization or nation 
should possess in order to make a decision with respect 
to a necessary course of action; in short, its objective 
is that all decisions be informed decisions. 


THREE KINDS OF INTELLIGENCE 


In international affairs the field may be further sub- 
divided into the three categories of strategic intelli- 
gence, tactical intelligence and counterintelligence. 
Strategic intelligence is information pertinent to deci- 
sions affecting national policy in the broadest sense of 
that term; tactical intelligence concerns the information 
required by a policy-maker engaged in relatively spe- 
cialized or geographically localized operations; counter- 
intelligence is an internal security or police function 
designed to protect one’s own national integrity and to 
lessen the effectiveness of the intelligence or sabotage 
operations of alien powers. Broadly speaking, the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency today has primary responsibil- 
ity for strategic intelligence in the United States; tactical 
intelligence is the concern of units within G-2 (Army), 
O.N.I. (Navy) and other military, naval and Air Force 
groups directly responsible to area commanders; coun- 
terintelligence is the responsibility abroad of the C.L.A., 
and in the United States of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. 

The three categories of intelligence at times over- 
lap, so that a specific item of information will be of 
interest to all. For example, knowledge on December 
6, 1941 that the Japanese were planning to bomb Pearl 
Harbor the next morning would have vitally affected 
all three areas. First, it would have been strategic intelli- 
gence to the President and the Congress, i.e., that our 
nation would be at war with Japan and her allies; 
second, it would have been tactical intelligence to the 





Mr. Donovan, a New York attorney, served as general 
counsel to the Office of Strategic Services from 1943 to 
1945. A retired commander in the Nawal Reserve, he 
recently served by court appointment as chief defense 
counsel for convicted Soviet spy Rudolf Ivanovich Abel. 
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) Why We Must Spy 


commanding general in Hawaii, whose immediate mili- 
tary duty it was to defend the Territory; and third, it 
would have necessitated steps by our counterintelli- 
gence forces to take into custody all probable enemies 
within our borders, in order to anticipate sabotage and 
to prevent vital information (e. g., the extent of human 
casualties and physical damage ) from falling into enemy 
hands. 

Our discussion will be limited to strategic intelligence, 
inasmuch as the United States needs it to maintain 
world leadership and the free world needs it to survive. 
It is almost impossible to overstate the importance of 
strategic intelligence during the present Cold War with 
Russia, Red China and their satellites. For example, 
if the United States possessed reliable information that 
the Communist world does not intend military conquest, 
but will seek to attain its objectives by economic war- 
fare and propaganda, such information would vitally 
affect the daily economic life of every U. S. citizen. 
Furthermore, in an age of intercontinental missiles 
armed with thermonuclear warheads, intelligence ob- 
viously constitutes the first line of military defense for 
every major power. 

What information does strategic intelligence provide? 
It seeks all data relevant to the over-all intentions and 
capabilities of every other nation, including its foreign 
policy, military strength, manpower, technological de- 
velopment, national economy, the civilian morale and 
ethnic characteristics of its people, the internal policies 
and leading personalities of its various political factions, 
etc. It does more than merely assemble such informa- 
tion, for its specific objective is to ascertain not only 
the potential capabilities of every other nation but 
also their intentions toward the United States. It in- 
volves today, not only data concerning Russia and Red 
China, our major adversaries, but a great deal more 
besides. The men responsible for planning our national 
policy, whether military, economic or broadly “foreign 
affairs,” must be informed on the probable effect of a 
Labor Party victory at a general election in Great 
Britain, the degree of Communist influence in the Castro 
regime in Cuba, and the probable effects upon inter- 
national relations of a war between Israel and the Arab 
world. 

It becomes apparent that the fund of information 
relevant to all such questions is virtually the sum of 
man’s knowledge. Accordingly, in creating the collec- 
tion plan of any strategic intelligence operation, both 
selectivity in subjects and priority of projects must be 
carefully weighed. Even then, great numbers of research 
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scholars and analysts are required. It has been recently 
and reliably estimated that the Central Intelligence 
Agency, although formally established only in 1947, 
today has more employes and greater total appropria- 
tions of funds than the State Department. Astounding 
as this may be to the average citizen, it is understand- 
able if we consider the weight of the national responsi- 
bilities placed upon the C.I.A. and the importance of 
its being able to supply the officials who make policy 
decisions with the information they require. 

Since strategic intelligence requires this comprehen- 
sive knowledge about other nations, the functions of 
an intelligence agency may be broadly classified as 1) 
the collection of such information; 2) its sound evalua- 
tion; and 3) the dissemination of such information to 
the proper persons at the right time. Unless all three of 
these functions are competently performed, the agency 
cannot achieve its objectives. 

Contrary to popular understanding, the great bulk 
of the most important intelligence is not obtained by 
secret espionage, but by overt means. Spies will always 
be used and at times do score a brilliant individual 
success, but painstaking research and analysis of readily 
available information will continue to provide the bulk 
of intelligence materials. 

During World War II, for example, our country 
frequently secured vital data concerning the enemy 
simply by subscribing to and studying German news- 
papers sent to a neutral country. Through their em- 
bassies and consulates, the diplomatic services of all 
nations have traditionally and unashamedly served as 
a primary source of the information their Governments 
need. 


USING THE FACTS AT HAND 


A democracy, of course, is a most vulnerable target 
for overt intelligence. We may be certain that every 
chart produced by our Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
every Defense Department report to Congress on mili- 
tary strength, every scientific and technical publication 
in the United States, every issue of our best newspapers, 
is carefully collected by Soviet Russia directly or 
through intermediaries. We must remember that in 
Russia tens of thousands of young people today speak, 
read and write English as fluently as their native lan- 
guage and cadres of them can serve in intelligence 
centers. Instances have been reported of American 
surgeons who, visiting Russia, found to their astonish- 
ment that some Russian surgeons were more familiar 
than their American counterparts with the latest tech- 
niques developed in the Mayo Clinic. 

It is a reasonable conclusion that with due recognition 
of the individual brilliance. of certain Soviet scientists, 
a highly developed system of overt intelligence was 
responsible, more than any other factor, for Russia’s 
launching of the first sputnik, with the enormous inter- 
national prestige they thus obtained. By taking advan- 
tage of scientific developments in the United States and 
Europe, few of which remain truly secret for a great 
length of time, the Russians have thus taken great 
strides forward and won undeserved acclaim. Add to 
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such overt intelligence the network of clandestine agents 
with which Russia blankets the free world, and it is 
evident that while we have been the unwitting teachers, 
the Russians have been apt pupils. 

Our intelligence and counterintelligence tasks in the 
United States are complicated by a variety of circum- 
stances. First, it is obviously difficult and unpopular for 
any democracy to keep large bodies of information 
secret from its people. With freedom of speech, freedom 
of the press and the other civil liberties regarded as 
sacred in a democracy, all government activity must be 
made public and personal constitutional rights may not 
be abridged. Our way of life sharply contrasts with 
existence in a police state such as Russia, wherein all 
foreigners are treated with great suspicion, every type 
of internal security control is rigidly enforced and civil 
liberties are disregarded whenever the security of the 
state is deemed to be affected. 


NEED FOR LANGUAGE EXPERTS 


A further difficulty is that due to our relative isola- 
tionism until recent years, few native Americans have 
been fluent in foreign languages. Consider how seldom 
a college graduate of your acquaintance is truly fluent 
in a foreign tongue. Quite the contrary is true among 
the graduates of European universities. This creates 
problems even in overt intelligence, since there are so 
few Americans who can translate and evaluate the pub- 
lications from behind the Iron Curtain which become 
available to us. It also renders difficult the task of 
propaganda abroad and our use of clandestine agents 
under cover in a foreign country. Apart from a small 
band of scholars, American agents on European soil 
during World War II were mainly first- or second- 
generation Americans with a recent heritage of the 
specific land that was being liberated by our forces. 
Their number was further limited to those who had not 
neglected their mother tongue in their desire to become 
“more Americanized.” We now have hopeful signs that 
our national deficiency in foreign languages will de- 
crease in the years to come; but for the present our 
intelligence and diplomatic forces are seriously ham- 
pered by lack of personnel speaking foreign languages. 

Strategic intelligence, then, is obtained principally 
by overt, but also by clandestine, means. Having ob- 
tained it, the next step in the intelligence process is 
proper evaluation. The importance of this step cannot 
be overemphasized, for a simple fact which is of no 
interest to the ordinary person can be tremendously 
significant to a trained expert in that specific field. 
Dramatic examples of this occurred in World War II. 
Expert study of photographic surveys obtained through 
aerial reconnaissance led to recognition of rocket plat- 
forms built to launch the V-1; individual casualties 
among commissioned German Army officers, reported 
in German newspapers, could be used to estimate total 
enemy casualties and at times even the location of mili- 
tary units. 

Accordingly, it is essential that raw intelligence data 
be carefully evaluated and sifted by experts. This is 
a delicate point in the intelligence process, since the 
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one who makes the evaluation must do his level best 
not to permit personal predilections to distort the infor- 
mation which he passes on to the policy-makers. Im- 
proper evaluation can have disastrous consequences. 
Our intelligence estimate that after homeland invasion 
the Japanese would continue the war to the last ditch 
in Manchuria—an estimate hindsight has shown to have 
been unsound—undoubtedly led to the fateful decision 
made at Yalta to have Russia enter the Asiatic conflict. 
Further, history has shown that an evaluation or pre- 
diction which is valid today can be incorrect and 
misleading on the morrow. 

The final step in the intelligence process comes in 
dissemination. The best raw intelligence, properly 
evaluated, is quite useless unless placed at the right 
time in the hands of those who can use such knowledge 
in making decisions. A classic failure of intelligence 
dissemination occurred on December 7, 1941, when 
the most recent information concerning the imminence 
of Japanese attack was not received by our military 
commanders in Hawaii until after the event. It is to 
prevent a recurrence of such a disaster that bodies such 
as the Intelligence Advisory Committee were created, 
seeking to assure, by expertly advising C.1.A., that there 
will be a coordinated flow of strategic intelligence to 
the policy-makers within our Government. 

The Bible records that the art of espionage was prac- 
ticed by Moses and it is said to have been a crucial 
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factor in the military success of Genghis Khan, Napo- 
leon and Frederick the Great. Sir Francis Walsingham, 
who lived during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, is 
considered to have had the best secret intelligence 
system in modern times. His information is believed 
to have been decisive in the defeat of the Spanish 
Armada. British intelligence, perfected over the years, 
today is an admirably efficient organization. German 
intelligence, likewise, has always been highly regarded. 
The whole history of Russia since Peter the Great has 
shown heavy reliance on systematic intelligence. Cer- 
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tainly the present Soviet Government places tremendous 
importance upon its intelligence systems, both overt 
and clandestine. 

In the United States, recently discovered journals, 
which are now being studied, seem to prove that Gen- 
eral George Washington relied more heavily on intelli- 
gence than any Commander in Chief in our history. 
After him, however, all the way down to World War II, 
our record of intelligence operations was more than 
deficient. We possessed no coordinated system for 
strategic intelligence, and between wars our military 
forces virtually ignored the subject. Instead of develop- 
ing, maintaining and properly rewarding an elite corps 
of intelligence experts, the Army and the Navy staffed 
G-2 and O.N.I. principally with small numbers of men 
regarded as not ready, or unfit, to command troops 
or ships. 


CREATION OF THE O.S.S. 


In 1940 the late President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
recognized this fact and requested Maj. Gen. William 
J. (“Wild Bill”) Donovan to create an efficient strategic 
intelligence unit (it was ultimately called the Office 
of Strategic Services ), reporting directly to the Presi- 
dent through the Join¥ Chiefs of Staff. To relate the 
subsequent successes and mistakes of O.S.S. is beyond 
the scope of this discussion. It is enough to note that 
tremendous progress was made by reason of its exis- 
tence, especially as the highest officials in our Govern- 
ment were brought to admit the importance of strategic 
intelligence. 

One direct result of the O.S.S. experiment was the 
creation by Congress of the Central Intelligence Agency 
in 1947. Today it is one of the indispensable arms of 
our Government. Headed by Allen’ Dulles, this tre- 
mendous organization is seeking to perform the strategic 
intelligence functions which the United States needs so 
urgently. It is too early, and indeed because of security 
restrictions it is quite impossible, for an outsider now to 
evaluate the operations of C.I.A. For this we must 
rely upon our representatives in the Congress and in 
the Executive. 

There is, however, every indication that because of 
C.1.A., the high-level National Security Council, which 
advises the President on matters of national defense, 
has performed in a creditable manner. Certainly it is 
an enormous improvement over the past. 

The creation of so large and yet so secret an agency 
in a democracy can, of course, involve risks to democ- 
racy itself. However, the entire statutory basis of the 
agency shows an awareness of this problem and an 
alertness to the dangers of creating something resem- 
bling a Gestapo. The National Security Act of 1947 
specifically provides that C.I.A. shall have no law- 
enforcement or internal-security powers within the 
United States. All counterintelligence powers of this 
nature, within our borders, are under the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the F.B.I. Meanwhile, it is evident 
from press reports that both Congress and the Executive 
have the fullest confidence today in the efficiency of 
C.LA. 
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Kinmen—lIsland at War 


Fr. MAssE, s.J., associate editor, is on a world tour with 
representatives of the Bishops’ Relief Fund. This report 
of his experiences will be followed next week by a long- 
er Formosan story from the pen of another Jesuit, Fr. 
Luigi d Apollonia—Eb. 


AIPEI——It was pouring rain as we took off from 
Taipei airport on a C-46, flown by the Nationalist 


Chinese Air Force, bound for Quemoy, or, as it 
is known here, Kinmen. There was just enough ceiling 
to warrant keeping the airport open. To the East, the 
mountains that add so much to the natural beauty of 
Taiwan were half-hidden in angry, gray-black clouds. 
Some of our Catholic Relief Services party doubted 
that the plane would take off. We didn’t know the hard- 
bitten Chinese Air Force, whose training represents one 
of the fine achievements in this part of the world of 
the U. S. Mutual Security Program. The departure had 
been set for 8:20 A.M., so that we could have a good 
five hours in Kinmen. At 8:23 we were airborne. 


AN ISLAND FORTRESS 


For safety reasons the flight from Taipei to Kinmen 
is made in a roundabout way at very low altitudes. We 
were never above 4,000 feet, and after passing over 
the Pescadores, a check point, we descended to about 
400 feet. Two hours after our departure, we had our 
first sight of Kinmen, basking peacefully in the sun, 
with little Kinmen off to the left and the rugged China 
coast beyond and to the right. We landed on the new 
airstrip—the old one was destroyed in the heavy shelling 
that started in August, 1958—which parallels the lovely 
sandy beach on the southwest side of the island. It 
was here that so many brave men died trying to land 
supplies to the beleaguered soldiers and civilians dur- 
ing the winter of 1958-59. The pilot wasted no time 
taxiing to shelter behind a concrete abutment built 
against the low red clay cliffs that run back from the 
shore. Some of the preparations on this side of the 
island against a Red Chinese assault were easily visible 
and added a grim touch to our landing. The entire 
beach is heavily mined and crisscrossed with barbed 
wire. 

Our welcome from the civilian and military officials 
who awaited our arrival was warm but not protracted. 
We were hustled into jeeps with military precision and 
driven off to an official reception at Kinmen City. There 
the Mayor made a graceful speech in which he thanked 
Catholic Relief Services for the food, clothes and medi- 
cines it has been distributing in the island for the past 
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five years and expressed the hope that our visit would 
be enjoyable. A small group of typical islanders, who 
had been assembled to greet us in the name of the 
civilian population, warmly applauded. After the inevi- 
table glass of hot tea (literally too hot to handle) we 
set out to see this island of 131.7 square kilometers 
which between August 23, 1958 and August 22, 1959 
was subjected to 643,631 rounds of shelling—the heaviest 
concentrated bombardment in history. We set out with 
a nonchalance that few of us felt. Though this was one 
of the days on which the Red Chinese are not supposed 
to shell, they have been known to make exceptions. 

There are two stories here at Kinmen—the civilian 
story and the military story. Naturally the military story 
is the more important, but since it is also the better 
known, I shall skip over it lightly. An amateur in these 
matters, I shall say only that the confidence of the 
Chinese Nationalists in their ability to hold the islands 
does not appear to be foolhardy. General Liu An-chi, 
a sturdy, tough-looking six-footer, who was our host at 
lunch in his headquarters, hewn out of solid rock, has 
thousands of troops in his command (the exact number 
is a military secret) and it is obvious that he has kept 
them busy at the task of making the island as impreg- 
nable a fortress as possible. If I were an enemy general 
and knew the firepower on Kinmen, which includes our 
biggest guns, and the high morale of both civilians and 
soldiers, I would turn elsewhere any offensive ambitions 
I had. Perhaps, as some believe, the Red Chinese 
can capture the Kinmens, but they can’t do it without 
paying a terribly high price. 

It was this conviction that led President Chiang-Kai- 
shek to resist pressure last year to evacuate the islands 
—a decision that was supported by the Chinese Army, 
Navy and Air Force. These men don’t feel that they 
are committing their resources to a hopeless cause. This 
may be nothing more than a desperate sort of optimism, 
but it is admirable none the less. I can still hear in 
memory the quiet but cocky reply which the trim naval 
officer who accompanied our group made in reply to 
a question of mine. As we swept in for our landing, I 
had spotted several small warships patrolling four or 
five miles off the island. “Whose ships are those?” I 
later asked the naval officer. “Why, ours, of course,” he 
answered. “We control the Taiwan Strait.” For a mo- 
ment I half forgot that the Reds were only a few miles 
away and could at any time they wished blow those 
ships to Kingdom Come. 

The civilian side of the story is no less heroic and 
inspiring. At the most recent count in 1959, Kinmen 
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had 8,493 families and a total civilian population of 
40,610. Despite Communist shelling every other day, 
the people are striving to live as normally as possible. 
They have, with American help, intensified their efforts 
to support themselves and to give their children an 
education. In the ten years since the Nationalists re- 
treated to Taiwan and the offshore islands, the inhabi- 
tants of Kinmen have almost tripled production of sweet 
potatoes—which is the main item in their diet—and have 
nearly quadrupled production of wheat and peanuts. 
Output of vegetables has gone from almost nothing to 
the point where these now add some little variety to 
their meals. Livestock production, chiefly hogs, is also 
thriving, and the islanders are, of course, despite the 
shelling and damage to their nets, still catching fish. 


THE HUMAN SIDE OF LIFE 


Even more notable are the efforts of the people to 
give their children an education. The bare figures are 
impressive—5,546 children in 132 classrooms in 24 
schools. If the figures don’t seem to make sense to U. S. 
educators, let them remember that in Kinmen, as else- 
where in the Far East, schooling is conducted on a two- 
and even three-shift basis. In this part of the world, 
classroom space is too precious to be left idle much of 
the day and all of the night. 

The shelling does, of course, create problems for the 
authorities, but school attendance is not one of them. 
The children report for classes every day. If the day 
happens to be one on which the Communist batteries 
open up, they busy themselves in the classrooms until 
the first shell comes screaming over. Then they file out 
and hurry down into the deep bomb shelters which are 
a necessary part of the school’s equipment. Indeed, one 
of the reasons for the high morale of the civilian popu- 
lation, as well as for the small loss of life, is the solici- 
tude of the authorities on Taiwan for the civilian popu- 
lation. Bomb shelters have been built all over the island, 
and having gone down into one, I can testify that they 
are solidly constructed. 

This reminds me that there are some private bomb 
shelters as well, primitive but effective holes in the 
ground, which the civilians have dug on their own in- 
itiative. One of these is the possession of the only priest 
on Kinmen, Joseph Bernard M. Druetto, O.F.M. In 
happier times, Fr. Druetto simply discharged his duties 
of Vicar General of the Diocese of Amoy. Now he is 
priest, doctor, relief administrator and goodness knows 
what else to all the soldiers and civilians on the island. 

Driven from the mainland by the Reds, Fr. Druetto 
was in Taiwan when, in November, 1954, Catholic Re- 
lief Services launched Operation Poinsettia. The pur- 
pose was to provide Christmas food parcels for the 
poor. Asked by the Government to extend the opera- 
tion to Kinmen, CRS agreed on condition that it could 
send a representative to supervise distribution. Fr. 
Druetto was chosen for the job. Except for brief trips 
to Taiwan for supplies, he has been on Kinmen ever 
since. Now he has a compound on Government land, 
with a rude church, a dispensary, an office and store- 
room for relief work—and a bomb shelter. The bomb 
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shelter is essential because, unfortunately, the com- 
pound lies in the direct line of much of the Communist 
shelling. This great-souled Franciscan, whose sense of 
humor both delighted us and brought tears to our eyes, 
has recorded some of the heaviest shelling. The record 
is so realistic that when he played it for us over a 
loud speaker, we instinctively looked around for shelter. 
What Fr. Druetto has meant to the souls on this is- 
land, only God knows. What he has meant to the health 
and morale of civilians and soldiers, the Chinese Gov- 
ernment has acknowledged by decorating him for his 
“brilliant contribution to the welfare of the Chinese 
people.” 

I cannot bring this account of Kinmen to an end 
without a word about General Liu An-chi. He was a 
genial and most attentive host, and none of us who 
lunched with him, in the natural air-conditioning of his 
headquarters, will ever forget the occasion. For about 
a quarter-hour, I chatted with him through an inter- 
preter. “Religion,” he said, as he bade me good-bye, “is 
the strongest bulwark against communism. The activi- 
ties of CRS on Kinmen have been a big support to us, 
spiritually as well as materially.” Thereupon he ordered 
his staff photographer to snap a picture of us as we 
stood smiling with arms around one another’s shoulders. 
I hope I get a print of that picture for America’s files. 

BENJAMIN L. MASSE 





The Importance of Giving 


We have emphasized the importance of Chris- 
tian attitudes in relation to immigration and inter- 
national trade as the basic contribution that rich 
countries can make toward the development of 
poorer nations. We have done so because We 
believe that the injunction of Pius XI applies to 
relationships between nations as much as to those 
between individuals: “Charity cannot take the 
place of justice unfairly withheld” (Quadragesimo 
Anno). 

We would not underestimate for a moment, 
however, the importance of those great projects 
for international direct giving, such as the Ameri- 
can Point Four Program and the Colombo Plan. 
On these great projects we would make the follow- 
ing observations. 

First, they should be increased in size. 

Second, they will be of far greater moral—and, 
indeed, utilitarian—value if they are more directly 
inspired by concepts of Christian love, and less 
by political and military considerations. 

Third, these plans will be of the greatest assis- 
tance if certain clear distinctions are kept in mind. 
In grave emergencies, such as famine or an exodus 
of refugees, direct grants of food, clothing and 
other goods for consumption are indispensable. 
But as a long term objective, it would be better 
to concentrate on providing the actual means and 
implements of production to the poorer nations. 

From the 1956 annual Social Justice 
Statement of the Australian Hierarchy. 
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Theology and “The Devil’s Advocate” 


James M. Connolly 


HE success OF Morris West’s best-seller, The 
Devil's Advocate, attests to the power of a skilled 
Catholic writer. For West has'convincingly dem- 
onstrated both a Catholic and craftsmanlike approach 
to the modern novel unequaled since the rise of Graham 
Greene. jhe 

In general, the critical acclaim of reviewers in the 
Catholic press has rightly grasped the story as that of 
the sanctity of the Devil’s Advocate, Blaise Meredith, 
more so than of the Saint under investigation, Giacomo 
Nerone. The opening line of the novel, “It was his pro- 
fession to prepare other men for death; it shocked him 
to be so unready for his own,” has so captured the fancy 
of critics and book reviewers that most are tempted to 
quote it. And the artistic skill he displays in characteriza- 
tion, style and plot has not gone unnoticed by the critics 
in the secular press. It is unfortunate that the theology 
which gives the work its substance and lasting value has 
not been heralded by any of them. 

West quickly introduces the characters of the novel, 
if not by direct description at least by pertinent allusion. 
There are present the Devil’s Advocate, Msgr. Blaise 
Meredith; Anna Louise de Sanctis, the frustrated coun- 
tess; Aldo Meyer, the idealistic Jewish doctor; Nicholas 
Black, the homosexual English artist; and the quietly 
dignified Nina Sanduzzi, the Saint’s mistress. They are 
drawn with clear, bold strokes, and vault from the pages 
to the consciousness of the reader as living personalities. 

There is a sweep to this novel; a plot that unfolds in 
the revelation of the life of the alleged Saint, Nerone, 
and the influence which he wields in the life of each of 
the major characters. The rapid pace of the novel, the 
insistent and at times impelling force of the author's 
narration seem irresistible. The reader is aware of the 
themes of love, faith, sacrifice—lightly touched, gently 
alluded to and at times stridently sounded. So demand- 
ing and absorbing is the author's juxtaposition of his 
characters and of their relationships, so compelling and 
compact is his storyteller’s art that in a first, swift read- 
ing a wealth of theology goes unnoticed and we are 
unable to savor fully the enormous scope of the work. 

The meaning and depth of West’s novel can be best 
grasped by looking beyond character and plot to the 
ultimate significance that gives wholeness to the story. 
For there is a theology in The Devil’s Advocate—not a 
segmented theology, a creation of components, of faith 
and of love, of sin and of sacrifice, but a unified and 





Fr. Conno.tiy, a priest of the Archdiocese of New 
York, is librarian at Bishop Dubois High School. 
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single vision. It is not simply the faith, real or implied, 
of the major characters that constitutes West’s point. 
Nor is it simply Meredith’s growth in love, of man and 
of God. It is the cross, the ultimate demand of faith, the 
sacrifice intrinsic to love, that holds the novel together 
as a theological masterpiece. 

An approach to the total unity of the novel in the 
theology of the cross may be made by examining the 
curious similarity of two characters basic to the plot. 
The first of these is Giacomo Nerone, the “Saint” killed 
at the end of World War II by Communist partisans. 
His background is obscure. The only facts established 
are that he was a deserter from the British Army; he 
was, therefore, English, an army officer, and, we are 
told, he comes of an old English Catholic family. The 
name he chose to live by in Gemello Minore was Nerone 
—the Italian for black. 

Also central to the plot is the figure of Nicholas Black, 
the Englishman and painter. He is a professed homo- 
sexual whose fondness for Nerone’s adolescent son cre- 
ates an immediate problem for Meredith—a problem 
more demanding than that of determining Nerone’s 
canonical fitness for the calendar of saints. Black, it 
seems, is also of an old English Catholic family, the 
weaker of twins, the effeminate counterpart of an overly 
masculine brother. Black’s manly twin entered the army 
as an officer and was listed as “missing in action, pre- 
sumed dead.” The reader is faced with the vexing ques- 
tion: Is Nicholas Black the effeminate brother of Gia- 
como Nerone? 


THE NUB OF THE STORY 


This problem in itself takes on deeper significance 
when Black takes his life at the conclusion of the book. 
What of his salvation? Is there in the case of Nicholas 
Black the Graham Greenish possibility of ultimate salva- 
tion? After all, he seems to have indicated earlier in the 
book an innocent attitude toward the boy Paolo, an af- 
fection founded on fatherliness rather than passion—an 
intent to do something for the boy that is not marred by 
his homosexual proclivity. 

On the other hand, the problem may be stated in the 
terms of Meredith’s rebuke to Black. Is Black’s suicide 
due to Meredith’s failure to reach him as he had reached 
and resolved the conflict of others? Does the author 
settle the question of the Nerone-Black relationship as 
one of salvation-damnation, so that—if brothers— Black’s 
suicide upon the tree where Nerone was killed is ulti- 
mately the triumph of a bizarre irony? 

Again, there is the conflict that is created for Mere- 
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dith by his faith. Out of friendship and necessity the 
Bishop has asked him to seek the cure of Meredith's 
own cancer as a sign from God. The logic of his belief 
thus leads Meredith to the moment he long dreaded, 
“when the harsh consequences of belief become finally 
clear.” He realizes that if there is no cure, he will not 
know whether he has presumed too much or believed 
too little, and he will be in greater darkness than before. 
It will not be until his final moments that he will be able 
to screw up the strength to seek a sign from God. 

These initial problems in the mind of the reader seem 
insoluble; one is left with the feeling of unevenness, of 
unsettled questions, rough edges to an otherwise unified 
work. But this is not the author’s intent, for the problems 
he creates are all intrinsically linked to the basic theme 
of the book. The key that unlocks the Nerone-Black re- 
lationship problem, that settles the question of Black’s 
damnation or salvation, and that explains the sanctity 
attained by Meredith is the cross. In introducing the 
figure of Black and his relationship to Paolo, we find 
him painting a picture of the boy as a crucified figure 
upon the olive tree on which his father in like manner 
had been killed. The episode is meaningless, save in the 
light of Black’s dim perception of the tree as the cross, 
as evidenced in his title to the picture, “The Mark of 
Contradiction.” 

The Passion motif, thus introduced, and revolving 
about the tree as a figure of the cross, is maintained by 
the author. It becomes increasingly evident in the grow- 
ing picture we form of the last hours of Nerone. Nerone 
was betrayed to the partisans by the Contessa the night 
before his death; Meyer adopts the attitude of Pilate and 
is indeed referred to as such; when arrested, Nerone is 
beaten and dragged through the streets; he is convicted 
in a summary trial for acts that are misinterpreted; he is 
killed at three o'clock in the afternoon, and buried se- 
cretly that evening. 

The olive tree then becomes the conscious symbol of 
the cross. In his literary device the author brings the 
story to conclusion. It symbolizes in a concrete and real 





manner the redemptive cross of Christ. Brought from 
the shadows of nihilism, through the love of a woman, 
Nerone grew to the love of God, and in that love to 
the love and service of his fellow man. This love of 
God exacts its inevitable price in the conformation of 
Nerone to the cross in the accidental circumstances of 
his death as well as in the total surrender of love. The 
various developments of The Devil's Advocate are or- 
chestrated against the theme of the cross. 

Is Nerone the brother of Black? Quite obviously he is. 
Black is “strangely disturbed” upon reading the hand- 
written notes left by Nerone. He becomes a suicide upon 
the tree of his brother’s martyrdom. The.end of the twin 
brothers is not ironical, but rather the evidence of the 
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contradiction of the cross. Nerone had accepted the 
demands of faith, the insistent price of a God-centered 
love in sacrifice; Black rejects the cross: it has become 
for him not the instrument of salvation but the freely- 
willed instrument of his destruction. 


THE PRICE OF THE CROSS 


Nor is the failure of Black to meet the cross due to 
Meredith. Meredith has been the instrument of God, 
his harshness and severity and the sharpness of his words 
have stripped away the illusions, the rationalizations and 
the self-deception of the self-centered homosexual. It is 
more than Black can bear. He has lost in his attempt to 
make Paolo his “son”’—even that belongs to his brother, 
who is revealed to him in the handwriting of Nerone as 
the alleged Saint. Black has been brought face to face 
with the implications of his perversion; his self-decep- 
tion has been destroyed. At this point the demand of 
salvation is upon him; a life of loneliness and adaptation 
to his constant frustration lies before him. He is faced 
with the price of the cross, “a foolishness to them that 
perish, but to those who are saved, the power of God” 
(I Cor. 1, 18). But the price is too high and the cross 
is rejected, symbolically in the destruction of the paint- 
ing of “The Sign of Contradiction,” and actually in his 
suicide upon the tree. 

At this same tree, aware of the imminence of death, 
Meredith resolves his problem. He is at the heart of the 
love he has so desperately attempted to acquire, the 
cross. And here, in the agony of submission, he asks of 
God His will: “Make me what you want .. . a wonder 
or a mockery.” He asks only for the eternal welfare of 
the boy, Paolo, threatened by the desires of both the 
Contessa and Black. In return, his love accepts the cross 
in whatever form God has fitted him for it. 

It is not to be thought that Meredith would not have 
attained sanctity having died as he lived, the dry and 
pedantic servant of God. Rather, he has in his last days 
gained a new insight into man: he has learned pity and 
compassion, he has learned to love., And it is this love 
that has brought him to heights of heroic sanctity long 
closed to him, for it has brought him to an. intensely 
personal and anguished acceptance of the cross. In this 
he does not fail Black, for human love and compassion 
have their limits, so that Black and the threat he pre- 
sents to the boy cannot go unchecked. Meredith serves 
to bring Black to face himself and to be in that moment 
of truth the occasion of the cross. 

Throughout The Devil's Advocate the devices of the 
novelist—plot, character and symbolism—converge upon 
one central theme: the identity of love in the cross of 
Christ. As in the case of St. Paul, a crucified Lord is 
presented as “a stumbling block to the Jews, and to the 
Gentiles foolishness.” Indeed, to all intents it must seem 
in the eyes of Nicholas Black that the cross is a great 
“foolishness.” The characters of The Devil's Advocate 
play out their roles in this drama of the cross, and its 
relationship to each man in the saving act of Christ. The 
conclusion, however, is most certainly that “the foolish- 
ness of .God is wiser than men, and the weakness of God 
is stronger than men.” 
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State of the Question 





SHOULD PARISH SCHOOLS BE DIOCESAN SCHOOLS? 


Here are the makings of an important discussion. Msgr. Joseph P. 
Kelly challenges the ideas expressed at a recent educational con- 
vention by Fr. Neil G. McCluskey, one of the associate editors of 
America, and by Msgr. John B. McDowell, superintendent of schools 
of the diocese of Pittsburgh. Both educators reply to Msgr. Kelly. 


To THE Epitor: Mental myopia, in its 
transitory form, which sometimes at- 
tacks admirable minds, would seem to 
account for the declarations (New York 
Times, 4/22) of two esteemed educators 
at the recent convention of the National 
Catholic Educational Association. Fr. 
Neil G. McCluskey, S.J., an associate 
editor of America, stated: “The paro- 
chial school as an independent, parish- 
controlled operation is an anachronism. 
For the greater good, all parochial 
schools should become diocesan schools. 
We speak loosely of a Catholic school 
system, but only a few dioceses ap- 
proach education systematically.” Msgr. 
John B. McDowell, superintendent of 
schools for the Diocese of Pittsburgh, 
after alleging that individual schools 
“often enjoy too much autonomy,” ex- 
pressed the conviction that “we can- 
not afford to have 100 different schools 
operating in 100 different ways in 100 
different places.” 

First of all, an “independent” parish 
school is less than an “anachronism”— 
it’s a nonentity. Every parochial school, 
unless specifically exempt, is canonical- 
ly diocesan, in the sense of being under 
the jurisdictional control and supervi- 
sion of the bishop of the diocese and, 
of course, his delegate. (See canons 
1382, 1381, 1336 and 1491 of the 
Code of Canon Law.) The proposition 
that “only a few dioceses approach edu- 
cation systematically” we are not pre- 
pared to debate, inasmuch as we are 
not familiar with a critical survey of 
all the schools of all the dioceses of all 
the States of the Union. We do affirm, 
however, that in New York State, as in 
others certainly, parochial schools “ap- 
proach education systematically,” and 
in matters of curriculum, examinations 
and récognition are voluntarily subject 
to the State Department of Education. 
Our diocesan offices for education and 
the indefatigable as well as intelligent 
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teachers of our parish schools “approach 
education systematically.” With a paro- 
chial school under the twofold super- 
vision and directives of State and dioc- 
esan offices, it is not clear what Msgr. 
McDowell implies by “too much auton- 
omy.” I cannot think of 100 persons of 
100 diversifications of intelligence who 
will question the pronouncement that 
“we cannot afford to have 100 different 
schools operating in 100 different ways 
in 100 different places.” 

To the assertion, “for the greater 
good, all parochial schools should be- 
come diocesan schools,” in the sense 
intimated, we meekly whisper the words 
so frequently spoken by the great -pro- 
fessors of the Gregorian University: 
Faveas probare (Kindly offer your 
proof). 

That in some places, because of cir- 
cumstances peculiar to the area or to 
the problem of founding a school, a 
“diocesan” institution, high school or 
elementary, is “for the greater good,” 
we readily agree. With the universal 
proposition, “all parochial schools 
should become diocesan,” in the sense 
intimated by Fr. McCluskey, we re- 
spectfully disagree. 

As is evident, in the mind of the 
Code, as well as in the memorable 
thinking of the Council of Trent, a par- 
ish is not an anachronism. Neither is a 
pastor. And I doubt that many parish 
priests in the United States, mindful of 
what a precious auxiliary to their work 
is the parochial school, will judge it an 
anachronism. Until the farsighted de- 
crees of the Third Plenary Council of 
Baltimore, urging the maintenance, 
where possible, of a parish school, are 
declared anachronisms, we shall be in- 
transigent enough to continue thinking 
in terms of a parochial school. Our par- 
ishioners are proud of their schools and 
they know that today, as for genera- 
tions past, much of the glory of the 


Church in America is due to the parish 
schools established by our bishops. Our 
parishioners, endowed with common 
sense, also know that the representative 
parochial school, as far as scholastic 
standards are concerned, demands no 
saccharine apology for its continuance. 
Our pupils, moreover, are devoted to 
that vital unit, known as the parish, 
without succumbing to the malady of 
“parochialism.” 

For years, I have been edified by the 
parish priests, curates and pastors—the 
prosaic infantrymen, not airmen—who, 
with intelligence, zeal and proved abil- 
ity, not ignorant of a systematic ap- 
proach to education, keep alive the 
thought of St. John Chrysostom: “What 
greater work is there than training the 
mind and forming the habits of the 
young!” 

(Mscr.) JoserH P. KeLty 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 


To THe Eprror: I think it should be 
pointed out that Msgr. Kelly’s letter 
is concerned with the few lines that 
were released on talks given by Fr. 
McCluskey and myself, It should be 
noted that these lines do not enjoy 
the benefit of the general context of 
either talk and that the melting of 
both Fr. McCluskey’s remarks and my 
own makes a blend which was not 
necessarily intended by either of us. I 
am aware of this hazard which any 
speaker must be prepared to meet. One 
is necessarily the victim of the report- 
er’s pen or knife as the case may be. 

It may help to clear the air by noting 
that the general topic was “Challenges 
to Catholic Education.” After discussing 
some of these, I attempted to give a 
seven-point program that may or may 
not be helpful. My source of informa- 
tion was various school superintendents 
throughout the nation. I must confess 
that I was not thinking of New York or 
even Pittsburgh in listing the problems 
or making suggestions on meeting 
them. 

I am in full agreement with Msgr. 
Kelly on the importance, the contribu- 
tion and the legal status of the parish 
and its school. I am also aware of the 
State and diocesan regulations govern- 
ing parish schools, which exist in some 
States and dioceses in varying degrees. 
I did say, however, that the Church 
had everything to gain by having a 
strong, smooth-running, uniform di- 
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ocesan school program, particularly in 
the details of administration and par- 
ticularly in those places where this was 
not achieved. Adequate proof of this is 
to be found in those dioceses where this 
has been accomplished. 

This was one of seven recommenda- 
tions which I made, and apparently it 
is not without merit since Monsignor 
indicates that it works in New York. 

(Mscr.) Joun B. MCDowELL 
Superintendent of Schools 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


To tHe Epitror: The snippets from my 
Chicago talk to the diocesan school 
superintendents quoted in the N, Y. 
Times account were only such as to 
trouble Msgr. Kelly. 

If I interpret his letter correctly, 
he is saying that the parochial school, 
as it now exists, already is diocesan 
and sufficiently under central control 
to make my comments about the lack 
of system meaningless. The root of our 
difference here is the understanding of 
“system.” 

The present control and supervision 
of the parish school by a bishop, in 
practice exercised by the pastor, is 
primarily and formally a legal control. 
This does not make the parochial school 
diocesan in the full operational sense, 
nor does the existence of a number of 
schools loosely united under this kind 
of control create a system. 

It is true that many dioceses have 
established uniform practices for cur- 
riculum, calendar and pupil promotion 
in their parochial schools—usually to 
conform to State law. It is also true 
that most dioceses have a diocesan 
superintendent of schools—but ask one 
of them what his job is and what 
canonical authority he has. The fact in 
this situation is that only a very few 
dioceses have set up a central control 
over their schools which would indicate 
the existence of a “system” in the same 
sense that the schools in a public school 
district form a system. 

Take the problem of financing the 
schools. The procedure still adhered 
to in most dioceses is incredibly archaic 
and_ inefficient. Almost everywhere 
school operational funds are raised 
through tuition and fees levied on the 
parents of school children, supple- 
mented by occasional “throw-it-in-the- 
Sunday-basket” appeals to parish gen- 
erosity, by bingo parties and by raffles. 
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A “systematic” (and more equitable) 
approach would be to levy a school 
tax upon every wage earner in the 
diocese. If there were truly a diocesan 
system, the education of the youngsters 
in a rich suburban parish and in a de- 
clining downtown parish would be paid 
for from the same central fund. 

The absence of a centralized system 
explains why the Church has been able 
to do so little for the exceptional child 
—the mentally retarded, the slow learn- 
er, the physically handicapped. It also 
explains why in so many cities the 
Catholic high schools, which now admit 
only students already identified as 
academically successful, are forced to 
“dump” problem children and difficult 
learners on the public schools. 

Only with central planning and con- 
trol on a diocesan level can there be 
adequate provision for the technical and 
preprofessional schools necessary to ac- 
commodate the large proportion of 
young people for whom _ secondary 
schooling is terminal. 

The want of system has occasioned 
the plight of the lay teacher in the 
Catholic school. His anomalous state 
will be resolved only when a diocesan 
center has authority over teacher con- 
tracts, salary scales, assignments, trans- 
fers, replacements, promotions, pen- 
sions, etc. 

A growing number of prelates and 
educators are convinced that the only 
way the objectives of the Third Plenary 
Council of Baltimore can be achieved 
is to recognize practically that the pat- 
tern of living and the pattern of school- 
ing have changed since 1884. 

The steps postulated by this recogni- 
tion, including strong central control 
of Catholic parish schools within a “sys- 
tem,” might make it possible to extend 
the benefits of Catholic schooling to 
some of the five million youngsters— 
two-thirds of the Catholic children of 
high school age and more than 40 per 
cent of those of elementary school age 
—for whom there presently is no room. 

I think Msgr. Kelly means that the 
Catholic school is the precious auxiliary 
to the work of the pastor. Whether it 
remains parochial or becomes diocesan, 
its inspiration will continue to be the 
thought of St. John Chrysostom: “What 
greater work is there than training the 
mind and forming the habits of the 
young!” 

Nem G. McC.uskey 
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YOUTH BEFORE GOD 
by William L. Kelley, S.J. 


“A refreshingly new approach in 
prayer books. . . . There is a lyrical 
beauty in the language which should 
have a special appeal to older 
youths. Twenty artistic photographs 
also add to the book’s unusual qual- 
ity.”—The Catholic Standard. $2.75 


ALIVE IN CHRIST 
Meditations for Young People 
by Ralph Campbell, S.J. 


Father Campbell has combined the 
liturgical cycle of the Church with 
the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius 
Loyola to create a book of concrete 
and realistic meditations for young 
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spiritual fare for modern youth, in- 
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Has U. S. Leadership of Nato Failed? 


NATO IN THE 1960'S 

By Alastair Buchan. Published for the 
(British) Institute of Strategic Studies. 
Praeger. 13lp. $3 


The Institute of Strategic Studies was 
founded in Great Britain in November 
1958. Its aim is to encourage the study 
and debate of the great issues of stra- 
tegic policy by “thoughtful people far 
beyond the bounds of military estab- 
lishments.” In October, 1959, the Insti- 
tute held its first annual conference at 
Oxford. Alastair Buchan’s book is large- 
ly the working paper that was the 
basis of discussion. Air Marshal Sir 
John Slessor, who presided, furnishes 
the introductory note. 

The central theme of this study by 
the ISS’s director is that American lead- 
ership of Nato has failed. “No system 
of government is less suited to the lead- 
ership of an alliance than the Ameri- 
can,” Mr. Buchan underscores, “With 
its division of powers, with its com- 
pelling urge to conduct the most inti- 
mate debates in public, with the diffi- 
culty of reconciling special interests in 
an intensely rich democracy of 170 
million people scattered across half a 
continent,” not to mention the impul- 
sion of the Pentagon “to play Russian 
roulette,” the United States has shown 
that it is incapable of commanding the 
North Atlantic Alliance, An alternative 
must be found for the second half of 
Nato’s existence, to 1969. This lies in 
“interdependence” among the Atlantic 
allies, presumably with Great Britain 
ghosting the system, while the United 
States concentrates progressively on the 
defense of the North American conti- 
nent. 

Mr. Buchan assumes at the outset 
that the world is unlikely to reach a 
stage of détente and stability which 
will make it possible for the Western 
powers to dispense with Nato in the 
discernible future. There is no hard 
evidence of a weakening of Soviet 
pewer. Instead, by diversifying its 
strength into many new forms of mili- 
tary, political and economic aggressive- 
ness, the Soviet Union has buttressed 
its potential of attack, making it more 
flexible, hence more formidable and 
harder to checkmate, The sole answer 
is a more closely knit Western alliance 
as the “pre-condition of a reduction in 
international tension, not an alternative 
of it.” 
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The author next takes for granted 
that by 1962 the Soviet Union will lead 
the United States in long-range ICBM’s, 
which will be situated in bases whose 
coordinates will be difficult to pinpoint. 
Moreover, with their short-range mis- 
siles the Soviets will be able to domi- 
nate the whole of Western Europe, 
Turkey and Iran. In addition, for an 
offensive-defensive they will have 
poised fully mechanized divisions in 
great numbers (“the best-equipped and 
highest-trained forces in the world”), 
masses of supporting conventional 
forces, an air force of maximum strik- 
ing power and the second-largest navy 
equipped with nuclear submarines. Fur- 
thermore, in the realm of strategy the 
concept of a limited non-nuclear war 
with the West will not have been dis- 
carded as impractical by the Soviet 
General Staff. 

Finally, Mr. Buchan stresses, there 
is at present no conclusive evidence 
that the Soviets are interested in a 
permanent stable relationship with the 





West. Détente means to them a tempo- 
rary status quo in Soviet Russia’s Eu- 
ropean heartland while their cold war- 
fare is shifted to Asia, Africa, the Mid- 
dle East and Latin America. In a word, 
the possibility of a Soviet attack in 
Western Europe cannot be excluded. 
The immediate problem, therefore, is 
to formulate measures to meet, under 
new leadership, an unprovoked surprise 
aggression in Europe by a superior 
Soviet force. 

What is evident is that a better sys- 
tem of Western security than exists to- 
day should be constructed within the 
framework of a reoriented Nato. This 
should include a stronger capability for 
limited war. Nato as it stands is neither 
a shield nor even a trip wire which will 
buy time for nuclear retaliation. As a 
consequence, possibilities should be re- 
viewed of reorganizing the command, 
of combining mobile divisions with a 
European militia system, of reconsider- 
ing equipment, of building a mobile 
reserve, of creating the right kind of 
supporting naval strength. 


Thought will have to be given also, 
on the supposition that a Russian at- 
tack in a limited area in Europe might 
not provoke American retaliation, to an 
independent IRBM deterrent based in 
Europe under the control of Nato 
but separate from Gen. Lauris Norstad’s 
command (SACEUR). And _ thought 
will have to be given to a combined 
European air command; to a reassign- 
ment of specialized responsibilities of 
the individual European governments 
and staffs in a more rational and intel- 
ligent division of effort; and finally, to a 
single, integrated, mobile force in Eu- 
rope. 

Mr. Buchan dismisses General de 
Gaulle’s formula of “cooperation not co- 
ordination” as “the recipe for military 
disastei.” Indeed, the French President’s 
idea of a renascent Europe based on a 
series of proud and strong national 
armies has “the smell of obsolescence.” 
As a consequence, the alliance as a 
whole, but especially its components 
in the European prong, must drastical- 
ly revise strategic thinking in favor of 
a greater interdependence. Patently, “a 
nuclear deterrent program based on 
the United States or the seas [i.e., the 
American Sixth Fleet] no longer meets 
the requirements of the alliance.” The 
late Secretary of State Dulles’. theory of 
“massive retaliation” has “become the 
real casualty.” Alastair Buchan does not 
question American readiness to retali- 
ate in the event of an attack on Europe. 
What he doubts is the physical ability 
of the United States in an emergency 
to prevent aggression against an in- 
dividual ally in Europe, or against a 
group of allies in a given area. 

On the staff side, the author would, 
moreover, strengthen the Military Com- 
mittee of Nato, which has been down- 
graded by the practice of the U. S. 
Chief of Staff in having a low-ranking 
officer sit for him in the Committee. 
Mr. Buchan would shore up the Stand- 
ing Group, which has dwindled in im- 
portance and induence owing to Ameri- 
can neglect, and transfer it from the 
“rear echelon in Washington” to Nato 
headquarters in Paris. Then, the Nato 
Secretariat should be strengthened and, 
notably, there should be a Central In- 
telligence Staff at Nato (a British hardy 
perennial), which would centralize and 
correlate data on the Soviet Union from 
all the allied intelligence services, in- 
cluding the American C.I.A. 

Completing the picture, Mr. Buchan 
rehearses the problems of financing, 
standardization of weapons and _pro- 
duction. He predicts a shift of produc- 
tion from American to European in- 
dustries and the adoption of types of 
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arms that are more suited to European 
than to American requirements—another 
shift from present practice. 

Alastair Buchan’s Nato in the 1960's 
provides, in a word, much solid ma- 
terial for a sound and exhaustive study 
of the future of Nato in its second- 
decade phase—whether or not we agree 
with his premises or share his conclu- 
sions. It is a stimulating and authori- 
tative analysis of the whole spectrum 
of problems encompassed by Nato. Its 
purpose is to provoke further intensive 
thinking and sober debate about Nato, 
which is of so vital a significance to 
everyone in the West. It does just that, 
superbly. 

RoBeRT PELL 


Second Pressing 


THREE CIRCLES OF LIGHT 
By Pietro Di Donato. Messner. 246p. $3.95 


Three Circles of Light brings the Italian 
colony of Christ in Concrete back al- 
most to their American origins in the 
tenements of what was known as West 
Hoboken before World War I. The 
same narrator, using another set of 
names, hearkens back from manhood 
to recall his emergence from adoles- 
cence. 

The same themes of Christ in Con- 
crete turn up again in either semilyrical 
or dramatic variations, The earthy im- 
mediacy of the dialect; the knack for 
bawdy nicknames; the provincial famili- 
arity with matters of mating and re- 
production; the religion (and supersti- 
tion) of the women; the hearty, broad- 
minded skepticism of the menfolk; the 
humor verging on sacrilege and the 
occasional blasphemy (meaningful only 
in the Catholic-oriented community) ; 
the grossness of the peasant and the 
impassioned gestures of a hot-blooded 
people—all these offer, twenty years 
later, a slightly varied but essentially 
identical replay of the leitmotifs enunci- 
ated in Christ in Concrete. 

The dust jacket on Three Circles of 
Light says significantly that “the mil- 
lions of readers who were moved by 
Christ in Concrete” will find in Pietro 
Di Donato’s “magnificent” new novel 
the “same power, lyricism and sensu- 
ality that made Christ in Concrete a 
literary triumph.” Omitting entirely the 
“magnificent” qualification, we may 
note that readers will also find a same- 
ness in the author’s gift for writing 
“from the inside,” as it were—a same- 
ness in the sensuality, surely, as well 
as in the power and lyricism. 

While the book will probably cause 
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some stir in the best-seller lists, it is 
still undeniably the wine of a second 
pressing from some fairly old grapes. 
Definitely not premier cru. 

Victor R. YANITELLI 


Fragile Symbolism 


THE WATERS OF KRONOS 
By Conrad Richter. Knopf. 192p. $3.50 


From the first it is clear that Mr. 
Richter will not be satisfied to produce 
an American How Green Was My Val- 
ley. His novel is much more than affec- 
tionate recall of 19th-century life in 
a Pennsylvania Dutch community. 
Though it will undoubtedly find read- 
ers who will enjoy a well-told historical 
story, on another level the novel is an 
adroitly constructed allegory in which 
present and past, dead and living are 
related to one another, during the quest 
of John Donner to understand himself. 

John has come to die in Unionville. 
His town and the country around it 
have been inundated by the River Kro- 
nos in order that a power dam might be 


constructed. But he looks for and finds, 
near the dam, a patch of nonsubmerged 
land that has remained as he had known 
it. This ground serves as a bridge from 
the present to the past, for there he 
hails the driver (a modern Charon) of 
an anachronistic horse-drawn cart, and 
with him rides back into “Unionville.” 

“Life, business, friends and relatives” 
are continuing as they had been in his 
boyhood. He talks to people, eats, 
sleeps, awakens; but he is regarded as 
an outsider, a “foreigner.” Only “he” 
(his other self), the boy living there, 
feels some undefined relationship to this 
sick old man, John. Before his imminent 
death, John asks that Mrs. Donner (he 
dare not call her mother) visit his sick- 
bed. He believes she has given her 
promise indirectly, will see him, and 
when she has talked to him, recognize 
and re-establish him. 

We do not witness such a scene, 
which might have destroyed the credi- 
bility even of an allegory, in which we 
easily accept the rest because of the 
poetic way in which the improbable 
is presented. In fact, the quest of John 
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had ended and he had found himself 
the moment he saw in his father in 
“Unionville” his own “self marked with 
the inescapable dissolution and decay 
of his youth.” Then he exchanged his 
childhood and adult fear and hate of 
death for compassion and love of his 
father’s frailty and the frailty of all hu- 
manity. 

The psychological and poetic images 
which convert a good story into an ab- 
sorbing allegory leave one wondering, 
however, if the fragility of this symbol- 
ism might not have been still more ef- 
fective as a poem. 

W. A. S. DoLLarp 


T. H. HUXLEY: Scientist, Humanist and 
Educator 
By Cyril Bibby. Horizon. 330p. $5 


This is a biography of an extremely en- 
ergetic man who played an important 
part in the intellectual life of the 19th 
century. It reads very easily and de- 
serves a large audience. 

Most of us are used to thinking of 
Huxley as “Darwin’s bulldog,” the pro- 
tagonist of evolution, and an agnostic. 
He was these, too, but this biography 
brings out in more detail Huxley the 
educator. He gave innumerable lectures 
on “Science for the Citizen.” In addi- 
tion, he engaged in important scienti- 
fic research and busied himself with 
activities of societies of all sorts—scien- 
tific, literary, educational—including the 
Metaphysical Society (one of whose 
members was Cardinal Manning). 
Huxley also held such divergent posi- 
tions as inspector of salmon fisheries, 
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governor of Eton, Crown fellow and 
senator of the University of London, 
trustee of the British Museum and 
member of various Royal Commissions. 

Huxley’s interests ranged through the 
most fantastic spectrum. The South 
London Working Men’s College, the 
School of Mines, the Birmingham and 
Midland Institute, the London School 
Board, Owens College, the University 
of Edinburgh and the Normal School of 
Science are only some of the institu- 
tions on which he spent considerable 
time and energy. 

The author has introduced two excel- 
lent techniques. The first is a series of 
footnotes, telling us briefly who the 
persons mentioned in the biography 
were; the second is a tabular conspectus 
of Huxley’s life and times. 

The book, which comes just short of 
hero worship, is the best biography of 
Huxley to date. While we cannot agree 
with Huxley’s opinions on religion, we 
can admire his energy and his influ- 
ence, especially in the realm of educa- 
tion. 

J. FRANKLIN Ewinc 


MORNING WORSHIP AND OTHER 
POEMS 

By Mark Van Doren. Harcourt, Brace. 
128p. $3.95 


This latest collection of Mark Van 
Doren’s lyrics shows the casual skill of 
an old hand at the business, but the 
work also shows frequent and discon- 
certing carelessness. There are entirely 
too many mere jottings of thought and 
emotion, with no effort to work them 
into full-fledged poems. 

The dominant theme in the collection 
—whether the poet writes of friends, 
books, nature, death or love—is joy. The 
title poem takes all the risks of turning 
into a catalogue, as the poet asks: 


How shall I praise them: 

All the sweet beings 

Eternally that outlive 

Me and my dying? 

Somehow the joy within him as he 
enumerates mountains, turtles, fences, 
etc., does not permit this to become a 
mere list. He is a lover for whom the 
names of the loved objects are them- 
selves a delight, and we share the de- 
light with him. 

But the best poem on joy, because it 
explores more fully than the others the 
dark side of living, is “Undersong.” 
Longer than most of the poems in this 
collection, it deserts the often excessive 
terseness that is characteristic of the 
poems; in full, weighted, harmonious 
verse paragraphs it meditates on the 
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poet’s walking “to music pouring/ Out 
of so dark a source it makes no sound.” 

Too many of the poems, as I have 
said, indicate a quite unprofessional 
carelessness, as if the poet believed that 
anything he chose to note would turn 
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automatically into poetry. This, with 
the tendency to a laconic speech, results 
too often in stanzas like: 


Snow, rain: exactly so. 

Mountains; or if need be, none. 

Men, women: who but these, 

The now, the here? And what de- 

light. 

Still, the perception and gift for lan- 
guage that mark the true poet are ev- 
erywhere manifested throughout the 
volume, most markedly in the poems I 
have already mentioned and in ihe 
playful, sensual, intense love poems 
called “The Love Songs of Oberon.” 

JoserH P. CLANCY 


Art and the Arts 


In uncanny fashion, the gruesome 
fantasies of Hieronymus Bosch seem 
to anticipate the present generation’s 
guilt-laden mind. Phaidon Books, Inc., 
has done a good job in presenting us 
with Hieronymus Bosch: The Paintings, 
Complete Edition (Doubleday. 119p. 
$3.95). Carl Linfert’s text, translated 
from the German, comments philosoph- 
ically on 82 photo reproductions and 29 
full-color plates. The author analyzes 
the steady development of the painter’s 
thought and his movement toward an 
ever deeper probing of conscience. 

Another volume in the Phaidon series 
features complete reproductions of all 
of Leonardo da Vinci's genuine paint- 
ings, along with several of those usually 
attributed to him, and over one hun- 
dred of his finest drawings. Leonardo 
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da Vinci (Doubleday. 192p. $9.50) 
carries 180 illustrations, with 42 in full 
color. These are careful photographs, 
without retouching. Text is provided by 
Vasari’s well-known biography of the 
Master, along with a couple of other 
short contemporary biographies. 

The compact, expertly tailored Skira 
monographs provide us now with Klee: 
A Biographical and Critical Study, by 
Nello Ponente (World. 14lp. $5.75). 
The Swiss artist Paul Klee (1879-1941) 
was one of the key figures of modern 
contemporary painting. “His work,” 
says Ponente, “transcends the period in 
which he produced it, and stands out 
as a lesson and example to many artists 
of the younger generation.” Klee 
“sought for reality beyond experience, 
but without discarding or rejecting the 
elements of the tangible world.” One 
finds a peculiarly haunting, intense 
beauty in many of Klee’s creations, 
poised, as they are, midway between 
abstraction and strict representation, 

Even a casual glance at Buddhist 
sculptures reveals the mystical signifi- 
cance of the graceful, highly stylized 
poise of the hand and fingers, the hu- 
man bodys most subtly expressive 
members after the face. Mudra: A 
Study of Symbolic Gestures in Japanese 
Buddhist Sculptures, by F. Dale Saun- 
ders, organizes these gestures, amount- 
ing to 119, with their traditional esoter- 
ic explanation, using photographic 
plates and explanatory line drawings 
(Bollingen Series LVIII. Pantheon. 
258p. $7.50). The precision and grace 
of these gestures—Sanskrit mudra, 
Japanese in—makes the Western mind 
more appreciative of our own hallowed 
Christian liturgical practices. Such ap- 
preciation, in turn, forms a link for us 
with the tranquil and reverent mental- 
ity of the East. 

How can a book of rare beauty be 
created about an object which is 
neither beautiful nor ugly in itself? 
This seemingly impossible task is tri- 
umphantly achieved by photographer 
Shirley Burden, in his splendid 92 
pages of expertly done photo plates, 
entitled God Is My Life (Reynal. $6). 
This is an evocation of “a way of life 
few understand and fewer would have 
the conviction and courage to live’— 
that of the 200 monks on the 1,400 
acres of the venerable Trappist Geth- 
semani Monastery in Kentucky. Mr. 
Burden, says Thomas Merton in a dis- 
armingly unpretentious introduction to 
the volume, has “captured all this fugi- 
tive and symbolic beauty in the heart 
of all that is to us [monks] most ordi- 
nary.” God Is My Life tells how men 
live who seek God alone. Yet this is 


not a “document,” but an authentic 
work of art—a superb gift book. 
Beauty, says St. Thomas, is what de- 
lights the eye: quod visum placet. But 
did you ever think how much beauty— 
in shape, texture, varied materials, plas- 
tic rhythm—you can enjoy without your 
eyes? In Beauty for the Sighted and 
for the Blind, Allen H. Eaton has col- 
lected a surprising number of objects 
beautiful to the touch alone (St. Mar- 
tin’s. 191p. $4). Helen Keller contri- 
butes a most appealing introduction, in 
order, she says, “to encourage more 
communication between the sighted and 
the blind.” All sorts of natural objects 
are included, such as shells and crystals, 
along with the world of small sculpture. 
African native art lends itself readily 
to such an appreciation, with its vig- 
orous use of selected material and flow- 
ing lines and planes. A notable choice 
is Malvina Hoffman’s “Melanesian Tree 
Climber,” in the Chicago Natural His- 
tory Museum. 

Whatever Lewis Mumford has to say 
about the vicissitudes of American out- 
ward shapes of living is always im- 
portant. The 37 essays by 29 writers 
(including himself), which he has 
gathered under the general title Roots 
of Contemporary Architecture (Grove. 
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HENRI DANIEL-ROPS Editor-in-Chief 
Selected for “The Best in Catholic 
Reading for Adults, 1960” 


May Titles 


CHRISTIAN THEATRE 
By Robert Speaight 
A history of Christian themes and in- 
fluence in the dramatic arts—from the 
elaboration of the Mass as ritual to 
the sophisticated desperation of Jean- 
Paul Sartre. /mprimatur. 


EASTERN LITURGIES 
By Irénée-Henri Dalmais, O.P. 
An illuminating study of the Greek, 
Coptic, Armenian, and Oriental rites 
which exist within the Catholic Church 
alongside the Latin rite—and thereby 
keep open the way for the eventual 
return of the schismatic Churches of 

the East. Imprimatur. 
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454p. $6, cloth; $2.50, paper) discuss, 
as he says, the concepts that created a 
new language of structural form, from 
the mid-19th century to the present 
day. No illustrations, but a text full 
of intensely interesting information. 
“Viewed broadly,” says Mr. Mumford, 
“jt [architecture] is part of a world- 
wide change that is reshaping man’s 
environment and laying the foundation 
for a new civilization.” 

These down-to-earth essays should 
open many a nonesthetic eye to what 
architecture and its concomitants are 
really doing. 

With Lewis Mumford’s literary an- 
tLology as a guide, you will enjoy The 
Second Treasury of Contemporary 
Houses (Selected by the Editors of Ar- 
chitectural Record. F. W. Dodge. 232p. 
$7.75). 

These illustrations of 50 architectur- 
ally designed homes are selected by 
experts as the ultimate in private home 
projects, The editors note how Ameri- 
can homes reflect the current concepts 
of the family. While certain rather 
meaningless elements, like the elaborate 
facade, have disappeared from our 
present domestic architecture, certain 
supposedly outmoded features (e.g., the 
verandas, the piazzas, bay windows 
and balconies) reappear, but in-new 
and contemporary forms. The book will 
help young couples to plan their dream 
house, provided they have the where- 
withal to dream. 

Last but not least: a word about 
sculptors. Dom Hubert van Zeller, 
O.S.B., is a man of God, a superbly 
sane and sympathetic spiritual guide. 
He also cuts stone, and like Eric Gill, 
in many matters his model, sees the 
intimate connection between religion 
and stonecutting. Approach to Chris- 
tian Sculpture is a modest little book, 
but it chisels a masterful punch for 
clear thinking on  sculpture’s aims 
(Sheed & Ward. 191p. $2.50). Dom 
Hubert reads and views widely, and re- 
flects much. Dissecting with great care 
the “false approach of mere naturalism, 
which can be a handicap instead of a 
help,” he has his doubts about the 
wiredrawn, mobile productions so pop- 
ular today. He has also some interest- 
ing ideas about the place of artistic 
creation in religious orders, which 
should excite profitable discussion, This 
enlightened handling of the greatest of 
all the plastic arts should be read and 
reread by all. He includes 13 modest 
photo plates of his own works. 

Incidentally, if you are looking for 
a “gallery-goer’s guide” and suggestions 
on what to like and why to like it in 
modern art, you will find most original 


aid in a 19-page booklet by Lucia 
Stern, Basic Criteria for Contemporary 
Painting and Sculpture. Mrs. [Erich] 
Stern modestly informs us that “addi- 
tional copies are available at $1 each 
from Milwaukee Art Center Sales Desk, 
750 N. Lincoln Memorial Dr., Mil- 
waukee 2, Wis.” 

Joun LaFarce 


FILMS 





POLLYANNA (Buena Vista). Eleanor 
H. Porter’s 50-year-old children’s clas- 
sic seems a most unlikely source for a 
successful movie. In a more complacent 
and unsophisticated era the book put 
a new word, denoting fatuously cheer- 
ful acceptance of adversity, into the 
English language. Today, however, 
Pollyanna’s capacity to see the bright 
side of things even when it is imper- 
ceptible to the naked eye would seem 
calculated to set the viewers’ teeth on 
edge or implant in them a strong de- 
sire to kick the heroine’s teeth in, rath- 
er than to be edified or amused. Yet 
Walt Disney, in what is perhaps his 
most elaborate and ambitious live-ac- 
tion film to date, has turned the book 
into a wholesome, entertaining, hand- 
some, altogether tolerable and even 
somewhat provocative picture. 

First of all, Disney, or more accu- 
rately scenarist-director David Swift, 
has taken most of the saccharine out of 
Pollyanna’s outlook on life and replaced 
it with muscle and sinew and a saving 
flavor of lightness and humor. An un- 
mixed blessing in bringing off this feat 
is the performance in the title role of 
young Hayley Mills, surely the most 
winning and skillful adolescent actress 
within recent memory. 

A more surprising feature of the film 
is its far from uncritical view of small- 
town early-20th-century American life. 
Specifically, the wealthy aunt (Jane 
Wyman) with whom the orphaned 
Pollyanna comes to live is a bigoted 
and maternalistically benevolent tyrant 
who is able to manipulate and control 
the religious, political and social insti- 
tutions of the town because of her 
wealth and social position. It is to the 
picture’s credit that it paints this 
woman, not as a monster, but as a per- 
fectly sincere, conscientious, God-fear- 
ing citizen. Nevertheless, the way of 
life which she represents is sufficiently 
at odds with the uncorrupted Chris- 
tianity symbolized by Pollyanna that 
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knowledge of what is excellent 


AMERICA’S JESUIT EDUCATION SERIES spotlights 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY 


Alexander said, “I assure you I had rather excell others in the knowledge 
of what is excellent than in the extent of my power and dominion.” 

A man whose entire life has been devoted to a quest for the knowledge 
of what is excellent is Rev. Theodore J. Marshall, S.J., Director of Libraries 
at Loyola University of Los Angeles. 

First and foremost a scholar, he brings to the students at Loyola the 
accumulation of his years of study of library science at Gonzaga University, 
Alma College and the University of Southern California. His professional 
mission is to assist students at all levels in locating the most reliable and 
complete sources of information in the shortest possible time. 

Loyola aims to educate the inquiring scholar and send forth the moral 
citizen, the Complete Man. 

Keeping pace with Father Marshall and his Jesuit and lay faculty col- 
leagues is Loyola University’s physical development program, a program 
that has included the construction of eight major buildings on its 100-acre 
campus since 1947. 

With an over-all enrollment of 1,850 graduate and undergraduate on 
its two campuses, Loyola is rapidly becoming one of the fastest growing 
private institutions in the entire West. 
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JESUIT COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


ALABAMA Departments 
Spring Hill College (Mobile)...... LAS-C-Ed-N-Se-Sy-AROTC 
CALIFORNIA 


Loyola University (Los Angeles) ..LAS-C-E-Ed-G-L-AFROTC 
University of San Francisco. .LAS-Sce-C-Ed-G-N-L-Sy-AROTC 


University of Santa Ciara 
LAS-AE-C-E-Ed-G-L-Se-Sy-AROTC 


COLORADO 

ee. Rr terry errr LAS-Sy 
CONNECTICUT 

PE CIO inc wie savccnndceudebecessae LAS-C-Ed-G 
ILLINOIS 


Loyola University (Chicago) 
LAS-AE-C-D-Ed-G-IR-L-M-N-S- 


LOUISIANA 
Loyola University (New Orleans) 
LAS-C-D-Ed-G-L-Mu-N-P-Sp-Sy-T-AROTC 


Se-Sy-Sp-AROTC 


MARYLAND 
Loyola College (Baltimore) .............ee0. LAS-G-AROTC 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston College (Chestnut Hill) 
LAS-C-Ed-G-L-N-C-Se-Sy-A ROTC 


Holy Cross College (Worcester) ....LAS-G-NROTC-AFROTC 


MICHIGAN 

University of Detroit 
LAS-A-C-D-E-G-IR-J-L-RT-Se-Sp-T-AROTC-AFROTC 

MISSOURI 

Rockhurst College (Kansas City) .......... LAS-AE-C-IR-Se 

St. Louis University 

LAS-C-D-E-Ed-G-L-M-N-S-Se-Sp-Sq-A ROTC 
NEBRASKA 


The Creighton University (Omaha) 
LAS-AE-C-D-Ed-G-IR-J-L-M-N-P-S-Se-Sp-AROTC 


NEW JERSEY 


St. Peter’s College (Jersey City)......... LAS-AE-C-AROTC 

New York 

Canisius Ccllege (Buffalo) ........ LAS-Ed-G-Se-Sy-AROTC 

Fordham ve (New York) 
AS-AE-C-Ed-G-J-L-P-S-Sy-Sp-AROTC-AFROTC 

Le Moyne poor CRORE OROT dic 5 cdcaxeeueeune LAS-C-IR 

OHIO 

John Carroll University (Cleveland) ....LAS-C-G-Sy-AROTC 

Xavier University (Cincinnati) ..... LAS-AE-C-G-Sy-AROTC 

PENNSYLVANIA 

St Joseph’s College (Philadelphia) 

LAS-AE-IR-Ed-Se-AFROTC 
University of Scranton ...........+see00. LAS-Ed-G-AROTC 
WASHINGTON 


Gonzaga University (Spokane) 
LAS-C-E-Ed-G-J-L-Mu-Sy-ARITC 


Seattle University ............ LAS-C-Ed-E-G-N-SF-AROTC 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Georgetown University 
LAS-C-D-FS-G-ILL-L-M-N-Sy-AROTC-AFROTC 


WEST VIRGINIA 


WRN CD nian oion cb heck cadasenetbodasagsaanavees LAS 
WISCONSIN 
Marquette University (Milwaukee)......... LAS-AE-C-D-DH 


E-Ed-G-J-L-M-MT-N-PT-Sy-Sp-AROTC-NROTC 








KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS: C-37 
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FS Foreign Service Se Science 
G Graduate School SF Sister Formation 
ILL Institute of Sy Seismology Station 
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IR Industrial Relations AROTC Army 
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AMERICA’S 


THE TEN 


OOK-LOG 


BEST-SELLING BOOKS FOR MAY 


1, COUNSELLING THE CATHOLIC By George Hagmaier, C.S.P. 


and Robert W. Gleason, S.J. 


Sheed & Ward, $4.50 


2. THE CATHOLIC MARRIAGE MANUAL By George A. Kelly. 


Random House, $4.95 


3. THE NIGHT THEY BURNED THE MOUNTAIN 


By Thomas A. Dooley, M.D. 


Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, $3.95 


4, THE LAST HOURS OF JESUS By Ralph Gorman, C.P. 


5. MSGR. RONALD KNOX By Evelyn Waugh. 


Sheed & Ward, 
Little, 


$3.95 
$5.00 


Brown, 


6. THIS IS ROME By Fulton J. Sheen, Yousuf Karsh and 


H. V. Morton. 


Hawthorn, $4.95 


7. SPIRITUAL HIGHLIGHTS FOR SISTERS 


By Bruno M. Hagspiel, S.V.D. 


Bruce, $3.95 


8. THE IMITATION OF CHRIST By Thomas a Kempis. 
Transl. by Ronald Knox, completed by Michael Oakley. 


9. THROUGH DOOMS OF LOVE By K 


10. THE DEVIL’S ADVOCATE By Morris L. West. 


Sheed & Ward, $2.50 
Karl Stern. - 
Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, $4.95 
$3.95 


Morrow, 


The stores listed below report their best-selling books during the current month. Popularity 
is estimated both by the frequency with which a book is mentioned and by its relative posi- 
tion in each report. The point system, plus the geographical spread of the stores, gives a 
good view of Catholic reading habits. Appreciation for the service can best be shown by 


patronizing the stores 


a, Grismer Brothers & Co., Inc., 272 S. High 
t 


Boston, Benziger Bros., Inc., 95 Summer St. 

Cuicaco, The Thomas More Association, 210 W. 
Madison St. 

Cincinnati, Benziger Bros., Inc., 429 Main St. 

Ci1ncINNATI, Frederick Pustet Co., Inc., 210 E. 
Fourth St. 


CLEVELAND, Catholic Book Store, 1789 E. 11th St. 

en, William Taylor Son & Co., 630 Euclid 
ve. 

Co.umBus, Cathedral Book Shop, 205 E. Broad St. 

Dattas, The Catholic Book Store, 1513 Elm St. 

DEnveER, James Clarke Church Goods House, 1633 

Tremont PI. 

i E. J. McDevitt Co., 1230 Washington 

vd. 


Detroit, Van Antwerp Catholic Library and 
Pamphlet Shop, 1232 Washington Blvd. 

——_ =m McGough & Son Co., 40 Division 

ve., ° 

HarrissurG, The Catholic Shop, 410 No. Third St. 

Hartrorp, Catholic Library of Hartford, 12 
Market St. 

Horyoxe, Catholic Lending Library and Bookshop, 
94 Suffolk St. 

Kansas City, Mo., Catholic Community Bookshop, 
301 East Armour Blvd. 

Los AnGELEs, C. F. Horan Co., 120 W. 2nd St. 

LovuIsvILLE, Rogers Church Goods Co., 129 S. 4th. 

MANCHESTER, . Book Bazaar, 410 Chestnut. 

MILWAUKEE, The Church Mart, 779 N. Water St. 

MINNEAPOLIS, Catholic Gift Shop, 37 South 8th St. 

MONTREAL, Alvernia Publishing Co., Box 1300, 
Station “O” 

NASHVILLE, St. Mary’s Book Store, 508 Deaderick 


New Beprorp, Keatings Book House, 562 County 


t. 
New Haven, The Saint Thomas More Gift Shop, 
1102 Chapel St. 
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New York, Ave Maria Shop, 11 Barclay St. 
New York, Benziger Bros., Inc., 6-8 Barclay St. 
New York, P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 12 Barclay St. 
— York, Frederick Pustet Co., Inc., 14 Barclay 
t 
a ae City, or Thomas More Book Stall, 
320 N. W. 2nd S 
Fong "Midwest Church Goods Co., Inc., 1216 
Farnam St. 
“ae The Peter Reilly Co., 131 N. 13th 
t. 
PittsBurRGH, Kirner’s Catholic Book Store, 309 


Market St. 
PortLanp, Ore., Catholic Book & Church Supply 
Co., 314 S. W. Washington St. 


RicuMonD, Religious Goods Shop, 123 N, 8th St. 

Rocuester, Trant’s, Inc., 96 Clinton Ave., North. 

St. Louis, B. Herder Book Co., 15-17 South 
Broadway. 

St. Paut, The E. M. Lohmann Co., 413 Sibley St. 

San Sagas The O’Connor Co., Inc., 349 Sut- 
ter St. 

aperren, Diocesan Guild Studios, 309 Wyoming 

ve, 

SeaTTLeE, The Kaufer Co., 1904 Fourth Ave. 

Soutn Benp, Aquinas Library and Book Shop, 
Inc., 110 E. La Salle Ave. 

SpoKaNnE, De Sales Catholic Book Shop, 10 S. 
Wall St. 

— John A. Reger Catholic Supply House, 
712 Madison Ave. 

Vancouver, B. C., Curley’s Catholic Supplies, 563 
Hamilton St. 
WasuinctTon, D. C., William J. Gallery & Co., 

718 11th St.. N. W. 
WESTMINSTER, Mp., The Newman Bookshop. 
ba! amis Corcoran’s Church Goods Co., 32 12th 
t. 
Winnipec, Man., F, J. Tonkin Co., Ltd., 103 
Princess St. 





the film purveys at least as much 
trenchant social satire as it does sweet 
nostalgia. The nostalgia is charmingly 
present in the Technicolor settings and 
costumes, the re-creation of small-town 
institutions (such as a church bazaar) 
and the perceptive, acutely drawn 
characterizations of the rest of the cast 
—Richard Egan, Karl Malden, Nancy 
Olson, Adolphe Menjou, Donald Crisp, 
Agnes Moorehead and Kevin Corcoran. 
[L of D: A-I and special recommenda- 
tion] 


KIDNAPPED (Buena Vista), another 
Walt Disney live-action film, is an ex- 
traordinarily faithful adaptation of 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s children’s 
classic. It has the advantage of having 
been photographed in color in the 
Scottish highlands, and it boasts a tal- 
ented cast who throw themselves whole- 
heartedly into the spirit of the boys’ 
adventure story. However, where Pol- 
lyanna succeeded as a film by making 
drastic changes in the book, Kidnapped 
appears to suffer because of too great 
fidelity to the original. On the screen 
the adventures of David Balfour, the 
disinherited young Whig (James Mac- 
Arthur), and Alan Breck (Peter Finch), 
his rakish Stuart rebel companion, are 
more notable for strange encounters 
and for bizarre and colorful character- 
izations than they are for the unity and 
physical action that would make a 
forcible appeal to young people. [L of 
D: A-I] 


MAN ON A STRING (Columbia) is 
an inferior and disturbing semidocu- 
mentary spy story made by Louis de 
Rochemont, who has made some ex- 
cellent films of this sort, beginning with 
the precedent-setting House on 92nd 
Street. It is based loosely on thé Com- 
munist counterspy activities of Holly- 
wood musician-producer Boris Morros. 
Loosely, however, is the operative word. 
At every turn the script substitutes 
naive, excessively melodramatic and ul- 
timately misleading fiction for the fas- 
cinating and instructive facts in Morros’ 
incredible but true account, [L of D: 
A-I] 

Morra WALSH 


THEATRE 





A THURBER CARNIVAL. The unique 
element in James Thurber’s humor is 
that it has the worldly wit of Restora- 
tion comedy without the latter’s intel- 
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lectual lewdness. Theatregoers who 
have enjoyed his cartoons and fables 
will be delighted to see the Thurber 
saga transferred from the New Yorker's 
pages to the Anta’s stage. It’s an experi- 
ence they will remember for years if 
they don’t laugh their heads off before 
they get out of the theatre. 

The production, presented by 
Michael Davis, Helen Bonfils and 
Haila Stoddard, is technically a revue, 
directed by Burgess Meredith. Don 
Elliot composed and conducts the mu- 
sic; scenery and men’s costumes were 
designed respectively by Marvin Reiss 
and Ramse Starbuck. No credit for 
women’s costumes is mentioned—a 
rather curious omission by the editor 
of the Playbill. 

Tom Ewell and a company of de- 
lectable comedians of both sexes are 
authentic Thurber characters, as risible 
in the flesh as they ever were in the 
author’s droll line drawings and _ soft- 
shoe prose. Mr. Ewell as a confused 
General Grant surrendering his sword 
to Lee at Appomattox, Paul Ford as the 
man who wanted to murder his wife, 
and Mr. Ewell (again) as Walter Mitty 
and his dreams of grandeur, bring the 
Thurber fables to life in their original 
blend of absurdity and common sense. 
Other performers who impersonate 
Thurber characters with the skill of 
experts are too many to mention, 

Your observer’s dictionary roughly 
defines a carnival as an indulgence in 
merrymaking. You will certainly find 
an abundance of hilarity at the Anta. 


TOYS IN THE ATTIC. The principal 
interest in Lillian Hellman’s drama at 
the Hudson is centered on two spinster 
sisters and their ne’er-do-well brother, 
a well-meaning and rather charming 
wastrel. For years the sisters have ac- 
cepted the weakling as one of the bur- 
dens of life, supporting him with their 
meager funds and consoling him after 
his many failures. When he shows up 
after his latest venture, his pockets 
bulging with money and his arms 
loaded with expensive gifts, the reac- 
tion of the women is a mixture of in- 
credulity, suspicion and resentment. 
Their resentment is not hard to un- 
derstand. They have mothered their 
brother so long that saving him from 
the consequences of his incompetence 
has become their way of life, and his 
success is a shock to their protective 
habit. Their brother, along with his 
sudden prosperity, has acquired a neu- 
rotic young wife whose wealthy mother, 
although the scene of the story is in the 
deep South, has a Negro paramour. 
This is a_ gallimaufry of twisted 
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characters and relationships one expects 
to encounter in a Tennessee Williams 
play. Miss Hellman, however, is a play- 
wright whe never fails to respect the 
dignity of drama or the maturity of her 
audience. She has admirable skill in 
handling squalid matter with a delicacy 
that spares offense to theatregoers who 
are sensitive to prurience. 

While Miss Hellman handles her ma- 
terial with circumspection and taste, her 
new play remains a tawdry tale without 
either the dramatic drive or social il- 
lumination of some of her earlier works, 
Compared with The Little Foxes or 
The Autumn Garden, Toys in the Attic 
is second-rate drama. In the present 
season it is one of the few plays that 
have achieved mediocrity, and it would 
command respect in any season. 

Jason Robards shines in a constella- 
tion of distinguished performers that 
includes Maureen Stapleton, Irene 
Worth and Anne Revere. All are so 
authentic in portrayal of the characters 
they represent that an attempt to grade 
their performances would be futile as 
well as gratuitous. Rochelle Oliver, as 
the wastrel’s neurotic wife, and Percy 
Rodriguez, her mother’s lover, are per- 
suasive in difficult roles. 

Arthur Penn’s perceptive direction 
skillfully blends the pace of the action 
with the mood of the story. Howard 
Bay’s setting and Ruth Morley’s cos- 
tumes lend the production credible 
background and atmosphere. Kermit 
Bloomgarden is the producer of the 
latest of Miss Hellman’s social studies 
in drama. 


HENRY IV, PART 2. It is well within 
the area of probability that somewhere 
at some time a forfunate audience has 
witnessed a _ production of Shake- 
speare’s dynastic drama more reward- 
ing than the one currently at the 
Phoenix. Your reviewer, however, is 
willing to settle for the spirited and 
colorful performance directed by Stu- 
art Vaughan and rendered by actors 
who obviously have their hearts in 
their work, 

The two parts of Henry IV are really 
one play, calling to mind such elephan- 
tine modern plays as Back to Methuse- 
lah and Mourning Becomes Electra. 
With the death of Hotspur and the de- 
feat of Northumberland and his allies 
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ALTAR CLOTHS — Imported, exquisitely 
hand-embroidered, made to order to fit 
your altar, and other beautiful embroidered 
Altar Linens. Church Linens by the yard 
including crease-resisting Alb Linen. Mary 
Moore, Box 394M, Davenport, Iowa. 





IRISH BOOKS. Beleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, ets. Write for 
Catalogue. Irish Industries . 9" Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 12, N. Y. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope — a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and wel- 
come. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 
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Central Station, N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
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BENEDICT STUDIO, Westport, Conn. 





WANTED. Assistant Alumni Secretary. Per- 
sonnel or Public Relations experience pre- 
ferred. Some editorial helpful. Must be 
Fordham alumnus. Forward résumé to: 
Alumni House, Fordham University, New 
York 58, N. 
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in Part 1, previously reviewed in this 
space (3/26/60), the play loses sus- 
pense and excitement. Instead of an 
embattled king, we see a dying king 
ruminating on the ironies of life. As 
dramatic interest dwindles, the author, 
always a resourceful craftsman, replaces 
it with rollicking comedy. Your observ- 
er belongs to a minority that prefers 
the drama of Part 1 to the carousing in 
Part 2. His preference was voted down, 
by at least 50 to 1, by a delighted audi- 
ence. 

Fritz Weaver as the dying king is as 
impressive as he was in the role of the 
warrior king in Part 1. Edwin Sherin, 
the playboy crown prince in Part 1, 
handles his role with more assurance 
in the sequel. Eric Berry remains the 
most delectable Falstaff of your ob- 
servers experience. Other performers 
who deserve compliments must accept 
an apology instead. There is just not 
enough space to mention so many 
names. (Parts 1 and 2 are now alter- 
nating in repertory.) 

THEOPHILUS LEwIs 


THE WORD 


The Lord be with you. And with you, 





too. The continuation of the holy 
Gospel according to St. . . . Glory to 
Thee, Lord. At that time Jesus .. . 
(Introduction to the Gospel at every 
Mass). 


Once, at a large assembly of priests 
here in the United States, the priest- 
secretary of the convention came hur- 
rying to the stage of the meeting hall 
holding in his hand a sheet of yellow 
paper. He announced that the conven- 
tion had received a cablegram from 
the Holy Father. Instantly, without 
suggestion, instruction or signal, the 
entire throng rose to its feet. Nothing 
was remarked about the incident either 
then or afterwards. It was instinctively 
clear to that audience of priests that 
they must stand at respectful attention 
as they listen to a direct message from 
their Supreme Pastor and beloved Holy 
Father. 

When the Gospel is read at Mass the 
whole congregation comes to its feet. 
The action is the same one of reverence 
and respect. We stand at grave atten- 
tion as we hear again the word of God 
about, or immediately from, the Word 
of God. 

It is at the reading of the Gospel that 
in every Mass the teaching function of 


the Church reaches its explicit climax. 
Now Mother Church instructs us 
through her exalted Bridegroom Him- 
self. And He teaches us et factis et 
dictis: by the things He does and the 
things He says. 

What is the lesson that we needy 
children of Mother Church must learn 
in the repeated reading of the Gospel 
at Mass? The lesson to be learned is the 
noblest, highest, holiest and best: it is 
Christ Himself. It would be very wise 
for us to anticipate the reading of the 
Gospel of the Mass by repeating 
earnestly the significant petitionary 
formula of St. Ignatius Loyola: “Lord 
Christ, I ask the grace, in the hearing 
ot Your word, to know You more inti- 
mately, that I may love You more 
deeply, so that I will follow You more 
faithfully.” 

As everyone understands, the most 
effective mode of learning is not by ab- 
stract precept but from a living model. 
The teacher who wants to introduce 
innocent children to the perils of the 
alphabet does not lecture. She goes to 
the blackboard, takes a piece of chalk 
and says simply: “Watch me.” In every 
Gospel Christ our Saviour says to all 
of us both “Listen to Me” and “Watch 
Me”—“Heed what I say; do as I do.” 
Here is the supreme Christian peda- 
gogy. 

In the artless, receptive manner of 
children who sorely need to be in- 
structed in their supernatural A B C’s, 
we ought all to listen to every Gospel. 
But as we listen, we must with God’s 
help engage in a rudimentary but sharp 
interior activity, which alone will bring 
the Gospel teaching to a point. Each 
one of us must ask sincerely: “Where 
does this fit into my life?” 

The answer to that question will not 
always be instantaneously clear. Yet 
upon occasion the really alarming “gap 
between the Gospel teaching and per- 
sonal daily behavior will become ap- 
parent to any Christian who possesses 
the most fundamental honesty. To 
choose but a single example, the ex- 
traordinary obtuseness of not a few 
Christian consciences with regard to our 
Lord’s primary doctrine of fraternal 
charity would seem to suggest that 
some individuals never do hear the 
Gospel when it is read. It is possible, of 
course, to quarrel bitterly with my fam- 
ily immediately before Mass and then 
to resume the battle immediately after 
Mass and yet fulfill the precept of as- 
sisting at Mass. But am I then paying 
any real attention to Christ in the 
Gospel and Christ in the Mass? Some- 
thing is being missed somewhere. 

VincENT P. McCorry, S.J. 
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